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Introduction 



• Th«lHrst two volumes of this series featured schools as complex or- 
ganizations. A variety of perspectives was considered to illuminate differ- 
ent facets of their organization. This volume extends these discussions 
to still another dimension of orfianlzati^ons, their social 'environment We 
shall consider how schools relate to citizens in local communities and 
how they are controlled at staV^ and national ffevels. The topic has not 
changed, only the perspective. Sfchools will now be viewed as open sys- 
tems that are shaped by a^ttW forces In the environment. 

We recognize that puWl participation in school matters is compli- 
cated. On the one hand, schools belong to the public Parents are re- 
sponsible for protecting their children and promoting their welfare, in and 
out of school It is a foregone conclusion that as citizens become better 
educated and more politically aware, citizen participation in some.form 
will increase. 

On the other hand, the political risks increase whpn citizens 
become diredtly involved inUchool governance. Historically, on^e reason 
that school districts were gi\^n indepeadent legal status was to protect 
them from the favoritism and Corruption sometimes associated with local 
politics. It is not clear to us how objectfyity and fairness can be assured If 
schools are to become completely open institutions." In a 9<5ciety as di- 
vers6 and heterogeneous as the tJnitfed States, it is not ac<:j6rate to speak 
of the "puWie'^ as though there were broad consensus ort Many issues. 
There ar/not one but many "publics." often with opposing interests. It Is 
always difficult to determine who represents whom, arxJ which issues 
should bVdecided by the various publics. 

Clearly then, the issue is not Skfnply how to increase citizen partici- 
pation. It is how to provide a betta^ balance between (a) the decisions 
controlled by the bureaucracy and- the professionals who are respon^ble 
for maintaining quality .arid fairness of treatment, and (b) decisions con- 
trolled by various publics who add the element of particularism needed to 
make programs responsive to the uniqueness and diversity of large pub- 
lic school districts. We do not have the answers, but we hope this volume 
will help clarify some of the issues as you form yc^r own conciu^ions. 

RGC and RAE 
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Foreword 



Tdis voiiirno is \ho third in n serief^ which tho Amoncan Assocint^on 
of Cx)llegos for r(>actief tciucation (AACI E) tho Association of 
foachor -Educatiofi (ATE) havo^jointly put)ltr>hO(1 in collat^Of a'tion with tho 
roacfiy?f ('(Mf>s. It fopresonts an offoft by nationally ronownod authors 
who ha\o studtod tho dynaniics o\ schools as ofganizatiofis. As s(:h(H)ls 
afid (UMnmunitios hav(? t)ocofn(^ f^jofo cornplox and as socioty has f(^- 
quir(Kl schools to taKo Ofi fnoto and dit/of sift(\1 tasks, tfio noed \o\ pfo 
and ifi^orvico odii^ion porsonnol to undorstand tho dynaniics of then 
t(>achifig contoxt has incfoasod. At oru^ tinio sofnoofio (acfMioiisly ccmti- 
fnontod ttiat cufficuium is what haf^ptMis wti(?n a toa^iof closos thf^ doof 
and starts ^o toach ]'hof(^ Cc\n bo no solt-containoci classfoorn nor solf- 
sufficiofit school- t(x1ay Educatiofi ()0fS0nn(?l are part of a social system 
ttiat exists withifi a sc^lool.tnllldlfU] aiul syst^n as well a^^ in tho largfM 
cor)ir*nuf^ity and s>ociety 

As organizaticMis cornrnittod to tho ifnprovofTK^fit of !(^achof oduc^.a^ 
tion, wo have |(>ifio(1 in this vofituf(^ tc^ ificioas(^ the? fvofossional kfiowl- 
odqo t\^so on a fnost ifnf>(Mtant tof^ir (Micoinacjo oor coHoagiuM; to 
r(?ad th(^ t^o oar!i(M volun^os in tho sofios f\}fsp('c!iv(}s on Ofgantza- 
tfOfis Viowpoffits fpf Jcachofs. Vol I (Washifigtofi, DC . AACTE & ATE. 
1 976, 8(5 pp.) and f^efspectivos op Orycjn/z/jf/o^KS' The School as cf Social 
Ofganizatiof), Vol II (WashifigtOfi, D C AACTE M^T^:, 19 77, 1 1 3 pp ) Wo 
{OCOinrnfMufthat professors and sch(X)l ifisfMvico coof difiators review 
th(^ thr(^o-part S(mi(?s as possit^U^ basic rosourco fTiat(Mials fof formal and 
ififcMmal studies Wo ask that rosponsit^lo education load(Ms encourage 
libraries in colleges, in school districts^ and tn state education agencies 
to include tho series in their colU^ctions W(? (Micourago state unit^> of our 
organizatioris \o study tho series tor possit)lo use irrthoir stat(^ meetings 

In publishing ^iis. throe-part' series, AACTE and ATE dp not neces- 
sartly endorse tho ioterprc^tation and focommondation e^tatod irTiplicitly or 
explicitly We are publishing the series ds part of our continuing efforts to 
promote study, discussion, and action to improve teacher education. We^ 
b(?lievo that this series can be a good stimulus to siTch actions 

We conuTiend a nu'mber of people, who. in cooperation with the 
writers- aiod the substantiv(^ editors listed on tho title page, have ^ade 
this volume possible. ' \ 

We acknowledge with approciatiori the oncouragorTiont of and fund- 
ing by tfie Toacht.M Corps which^havo \yr<K]e the series possible 

J. /T' SacidefiJf, f^esident 
Aivejican Associatiofi of Collegos 
tof Toachef FducatK)fi 

Mii/fn^^ PfesfdofU • 
AssociatiQn of Joachof F.ducators 
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Preface 



The Teacher Corps conducted Its first national training instltufft In 
thesumnnerof 1975. New project interns and team leaders, called Corps-" 
nnennbars, were participants In fourNntense weeks at- the University of 
Richnnond In scope artd content the Kjstitute was a unique re8p9nse. 
Needs gave it birth; and evaluation studies, project directors, and re- 
search on the management of change gave it focus. The experience, 
known as the Corps Merinbers TraPning Institute (CMTI), was repeated for 
other corpsmembers in 1976 at Florida ^tate University in Tallahassee, 
and in 1977 at San Diego State University. - * 

)J^e major impetus for the whole ide^^ must be credfted to thirdparty 
# program evaluations. More than one of these pointed up the great need 
for interns to understand the organizational features of schools. The Gor- 
win Study in 1^73 particularly described how cruciaf it was tor our teach- 
ing teams," and particularly ^he interns, to urSdefstand the implications of 
organizational characteristics artd realize that schools are social sy% 
terns. The Marsh Study in 1 974 reinforced this point. 

Additionally, project directa«e were reporting that Teacher Corps in- 
terns ijeeded an esprit de corps, a personal identification with the na- 
44f)^rprogram effort. It also seemed to directors that a common training 
session could be the most reralistic and profound'pj^oss-cultural learnir>g 
and living experience ever provided by the TeaCh^ Corps. 

Finally, the research literature on the jjoafltigement of (Change and 
theories on the processes of change have important implications for 
teacher education. The Teacher Corps program is designed to^help 
schools and colleges effect.change. In the early history ot the Corps, a 
basic assumption existed that interns, acting as change agents, gould re- 
form the school merely with their commitment and presence. This 
proved to be an unrealistic and unproductive assumption. We have now 
been careful to Insist that Teacher Corps interns are not, and should Qot 
attempt to be, change agents. Our expectation is simply that they will be 
t^e best ana'most highly qualified tefichets available to the profession, 
nqt in the traditional sense as dispensers^ knowledge, but as facilitators 
of the learning process. This new role requires more and different theory 
and training than has been the case typlcaliy'in teacher education. It 
starts with the assumption that facilitating means riianaging. Teachers 
must manage processes, products, and young peojro in an organii:ed 
manner if they want and expect positive growth and change to occur In 
iixe learning and behavior of their students. This seems qnost accomplish- 



able when the school is vie\^ed as a formal organizatiQn, a? a social sys- 
tem. and the cfassrooms In that school as sub^stems. This systemic ap- 
proach treats the classroom as an organization within an organization— 
the school . 

Previous teacher training programs, which focused on the individual 
teachef learner, tended to provide new kr^owledge or skills to that 
teacher learner but did not have impact'fbr change qn the sch<5bl to 
which the teacher returned. In Niany cases the teacher's new knowledge 
becarTie a threat tp teaching peers who had not themselves benefited 
from sucf) training'''' Administrators were often threatened whpn the 
teacher attempted to implement Uils knowledge and-skill. We now know 
how these prq{3len>s can b.e avoided. Many of us have come to. believe 
that for the institutionalized growth and development of educatipnal per- 
sonnel, and frtr impact on the school, the school as an organization i^ the 
smallest unit of change. Simllarly;for the instiiutipnalized growth and de- 
velopment of children, the classroom is the smallest unit of change. 

Systems theory and organizatior^^t betj^avior theory have an impor- 
tant place in the conceptualization oi preservice and inservice educa- 
tion. Many gocxJ and talented teachers Jeel unable to use their talents 
effectively beOtujse they believe ihe hierarchical structure of administra- 
tors, supervisors, and the,fenvironmontal tield force known as""the corri- 
munity" have placed unwairanted constraints upon them. This sense of 
alienation and powerlessness in the finest teachers will obviously ^rove 
contagious. Idealistic beginners^ will therefore; hardly be immune. 
. Teacher Corps is persuaded that if schools, as social systems, are to be 
changed for'lhe better, everyone w.ith^ role or investment in the Q^uca- 
fion and/or schooling of children must be collaboratively involved in the 
changed process. If both^iew and experienced teachers were to have an 
opportunity to s)\jdy the nature of organizations and the ways members 
interact, they migjit find that certain behavior characteristics manifested 
in schools arejolind in most organizations. E\^en more important, these 
behaviors cflfi be understood and dealt with , 

We know, of course, mat most of the scientific data oryotganization 
are foun(^ in studies of economic and industrial organizations. Over the 
past few yWrs. universities have conducted numerous educational orga- 
nization, ^udies in educational administration for n>iddle managers and 
school superintendents, initially s.upported through the Kellogg Founda: 
tion Program. No one. it seemed, had begun to d(^vel6p concepts, theo- 
retical formulations, and case studies for prospective and practicing 
teachers^to use in studying the school as a formal organization. With the 
exception of the initial work on organisation study'done by Chris Argyris 
for eniployees. little else had be^n developed for a roie group below that 
of administrators and managers. Someone somewhere had to begin. . 

The Corps Member Training Institutes were seen as having three 
goals. The first was to develop an esprit (jie corps among' our newest 
nrtombers. The second was to provide them with a rich multicultural expe- 
rience The third was to involve them and their experienced teacher ^am 
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leader in an academlc'experlence designed to open their eyes to theo-. 
ries of organlzaUpn^both a[^^^^ andbehavlor_^^and to the _mariy_ styles 
of learnlrigYnd teaching^ 

the two separate graduate-ievel stjarKls. 6r'ganization Perspectives, and 
Teaching and Learning Styie Anaiysis. This volume is the third of a serieffe 
of three dealing with Perspectives on Organizations. We hope to use this 
series as part ofjhecurricuium of future CMTI's. • 

The Teacher Corps is pieased to have the Annerican Association of 
Coileges for-Teacher Education and the Association of Teacher Educa- 
tors serve as joint publishers of this volume. Their constituencies are im- 
portant ones in any effort to Implement chanae in the preparation of edu- 
cation personnel Their effort is to provide practitioners, decision- 
makers, and researchers with the ideas and information which can be- 
come building steps to progress. ■. , 

This volume,' like the preceding ohes, offers those Who may share 
our concerns about some of the papers, other materials and procedures 
that were used to give corpsmembers and team leadoi'S a^new perspec- 
tive on organizations paf ticularly, as the subtitle states, on the social en- 
vironment of schools. ^ 

ThQ/t5^ntents of this volume were selected from materials prepared 
for CMTI. 1975. Jim Steffensen and Beryl Nelson of rrP/ sta|f are .to be 
commended for having worked so closely with the put)lK:ation's editors 
on each of these volumes. 

These represent beginnings, at leasj. of a response to a serious 
need, 6ach of the three' volumes reinforces 4he fact 1he study of 
organizations is no lyxury item in a realistic program of teacher training. 



William b. ^nith 
Director 
Teacher Corps 

June 1978 
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Volume Overview* 



Part I of this volume is titled Readings on the Social Environment of 
Schools The purpose of the readings is to examine sonie environmental 
factors, external to the school, that impact directly on school policies and 
praclices In "The Limits of Local Control Ov^Education, Sections 1,11." 
Ron^d Corwin and Roy Edelfelt discuss (yWzen participation in the 
schools Laurence lannaccone is concerned about the politics of Ameri- 
can education, and about ttie-relationship between the schools and the 
state in particular, in "School Governance and its Sociopolitical Environ- 
ment." "Government's Responsibility in Improving Education Out- 
comes" te the title and the therhe of the reading by William Smith. He di- 
rects his attention to the federal role in education. 

f^art II provides an opportunity for readers and instructors to explo^^e 
many of the issues raised in Pa'rt I. Schools, Communities, and Teacher)^, 
in Action is a seri^s.of activities designed to be used in an instructional 
^setting. They may b^^^used \q any order. Each activity stresses the corn- 
plex interrelationships among schools and their. local, state, or federal 
sociopolitical envirpnments. Included in this section are: 

• A case study, "The Choate County Textbook Controversy: 
Cultures ip Cl^sh;" ^ ^ ^ 

• A film. "Conrack;" \ 

• A reading for discu5,^ion, "Alterri^teCoQcept^bf Power and 
Leadership;" and ^ ' \ 

• A series of structured exercises to explore sorwe assamptions\ -. 
about behavior or "Ethftomethodology." \ " ■ 

After an |r>itial' reading of Part I. readers should ;seJect an activity in 
Part II to exploie concepts in more depth. Readers will w^nt to continue 
to relate Parts P and II fo each Qther. instructors will find'the "Instruc- 
tiqnal Mo€le.«oals, arp Objectives/' reprinted from*Volume J and con; 
tained in the Appendix, Ot value in planning for student sessions. 

Ronald G. Corwin, Colunibus, Ohici 
Roy A. Edelfelt, Washington. D C. 

June 197^ 



*Sectfons^that do not have specif fc aufhor cited we/'e written by Ronald G Carwlh §ind Roy 
A Edelfett ' t • 




Readings on the Social 
Environment of Schools 



The Limits of Local Control 
♦ , Over Education, Section I: 

Citizen Participation at the Local Level 
Ron*^ld G. Corwin Roy A. Edelfelt 

t 

^ ' Jhe growth of bureaucracy and professionalism in modern society 
seems to have reduced the opportunities for individual citizens to partici- 
pate in and to influence matters of vital concern to them and their chil- 
dren. These circumstances have raised" several types of concerns, 
• including: a conflict between bureaucracy and democracy; the inability 
of citizens to control nearly autonomous public organizations; and the 
tendency for organizations to lose sight of the goals which they were in- 
tended to achieve. 

BUREAUCRACY VERSUS DEMOCRACY 

Since Weber first warned of totalitarian tendencies within large- 
scale orgaYiizations, social scientists, policy makers and other informed 
citizens have pondered the threat that bureaucracy poses to democracy. 
Service organizations are like other organizations in the fact that they are 
often controlled by a few persons. School systems are,not immune from 
oligarchical control. Moreover, within school.organj2ations, the top eche- 
lon is often the captive of powerful political elites, while the lower eche- 
lons often appear to be closed to influence from individuals outside the 
organization. -Employees of such organizations do not have to be respon- 
sive to outsiders' desires and criticisms. Indeed, some writers believe iL 
is unrealistic to^expect that employees working within bureaucratized 
service organizations will be responsive to the various desires of their cli- 
ents or even treat their clients humanely. 

^ The problem Is especially pronounced in schools serving low- 
income neighborhoods. Although the middle-income groups are not en- 
tirely effective in^orkhg with bureaucracies, they do have certain ad- 
vantages over their low-income counterparts. They are probably a little 

ERIC ' ll 



more accustomed to^working In bureaucraciesi are relatively more 
experienced In coping with them. Moreover, .burciaijcratic "systems 
largely reflect me Interest of the dominant s^clat^ikr ind^^^^ 
critics argue that bureaucratic organizations tend topertalize'ttiose em- 
ployees wlpo Identify too closely, with thelf low-income 'clients. These 
critics maintain that professional organizations ar^ least able to serve 
precisely the neighborhoods with the most severe personal and social 
problems, I.e., those with high" unemployment rgtes. language difter- 
ences. high turnover of residents/and high rates of disease, mental ill- 
ness, homicide, crime, and juvenile delinquency. There are several rea- 
sons behind these charges. Service organizations are governed by 
generaf rules whfch do not always fit the speciaPcircumjstances of low- 
income neighborh>6Gd8, and therefore employees will encounter difficul- 
» ties wmn the organization as they try to meet the needs of those they 
are trying to help These agencies are expected to assist as many pfeople 
as possible, and it is easier to meet the quotas by concentrating pn the 
simpler, less time-consuming cases that are mpre typical of the middle- 
class clients Also, the fact that different service agencies specialize in 
specific problems mal<es it difficult for the clid^ts who are afflicted with 
many problems to find meaningful coordinated assistance 

Low-income groups have become more vocal about some of these 
problems, and many people have become more socially conscious about 
the injustices that sorpe individuals have experienced in their encounters 

■ with service organizatior>s. While citizen participation is often proposed 
as a panacea, it is not always 'the answer. Sel?nicl<_ (1949) undertook a' 
study tcrrrwermine whether it ispossitile for.citizen§^.to participate effec- 
tively in an agency'of th? federal.goverhment operating at the grass roots 
level of local connmunities, and his epnciusion is a s'obering one. H4 
found that local citizens used the programs to satljSfy their own private* 
interests, which were at variance with ttie larger society's intents— the 
very ones that prompt national social programs in the first placl. In this 
casp at least, x:itizen control diverted the program from its original goals, 
thus defeating some of the explicit purposes It was designed'-to fulfill. The 
stucy then, raised questions about how to achieve balanced participation 

which would not jeopardize the general welfare, 
fit 

ORGANIZATIONAL AUTONOMY AND DEPENDENCE 

A relate concern is the fact that in a public organization, lay per- 
^ sons outside of it are legally in charge, and yet the organization must 

■ havea certain amount of latitude pr autonomy from such outside control 
in order fo'r its riiembers to act rationally and maintain standards essen- 
tial. f(^ effective performance. All organizations seek to gain power over 
those on whom they depend In Thomson's (1 967, p 3) words: ^ 

The public school, /or oxample, which is constrained to accept virtually 4II stu- 
dents of a specified age, under conditions of population growth has urgent need 

o to 



to( powet with respect to Ih069 in tho onvirontnent wtio contrCV linancial and 
other inputs It m onviroiMiient l|;\posos niaiKlaKMv loads. Itio sc^hool rmist sook 
powf>r with reSpect to resouK^OS. '' ' 

'■"He observes that since the public holds organizations responsible for 
their aclioh's, organizations try to control their circumstances by sealing 
off important aspects of thQ^r work from outside influence as a means of 
maintaif^ing contrpi over their* own pfocesju^s and goals. For thoisame 
reason, professional employees often try to expand their Hlfluence over 
all aspects of th^ii clients' lives as a means of increasing control over 
their circumstances^ ' 

Professionals are licer^sed on the assumption that they wilj use theu 
power to. protect clients from the arbitrary aspects of overpowering bu- 
reaucracies. Sometimes they do But it doesn't always wc^rk that way, In- 
stead, prolessionalfsr.Ti can create othei _probl(?ms-over and above those 
^Miich stem from the bureaucratic system. Freidsor\ (197,0) mairitains 
that the expertise of professionals in our society has been institutional- 
ized into' something Similar to a bureaucratic office Their favored posi- 
tions give professionals an inordinate degree of autortomy that enables 
tnem to remain insensitive to the welfare of their clients. Unlike bureau- 
crats, professionals are imputed with unquestioned objectivity based on, 
tfieir expertise and on scientific truth This image helps to immunize them 
'frotn higher review and outside scrutiny Freidson charges that profes- 
sions are often primarily interested in advancing policies that will en- 
hance their control For example, professionals gam the right to withhold 
information on' tho assumption that th& client is incapable of understand- 
ing or would act iirnr^onsibly with the knowledge imparted 

Xtiese general observations help to explain some problems associ- 
ated with the governance of education today. If schools are to maintain 
theii objectivity, to uphold standards of fairness, and to enforce aca- 
demic standaids, they must be given some independence from parents 
and other citizens. This does not mean that they can ever be entirely in- 
dependent, because they depend upon taxpayers, employers, and other 
outsiders for support and resources They need the backing of parents to 
encourage childien to do their homework assignments and to reinforce 
the discipline imposed by teachers They also expect outsiders to employ 
and utilize their products But as teachers have professionalized and 
claimed the perogatives of other professions there have been growing 
concerns that other checks are needed 

In education it is Important to distinguish between organizational au- 
tonomy and professional autonomy. The school as an organization has 
justified its autonomy on the basis of a broad societal commitment to ed- 
ucating the young, and the necessity of remaining free from piovinciah 
ism and the vested interests of particular clients. Its professional staff is 
presumed to have competence and enlightened purpose, which should 
fiot be disturbed by special interests, or narrow thinking. Ensurances 
have been granted for academic freedom, tenure, and due process foi 
professionals charged with malpractice or unethical conduct 



However, (he case for |he autonomy of teaching as a profession, In 
other words, insisting that educators have complete control of profes- 
slonal circurns^ 

fident about teacher^' expteftise. artd the Scientific basis •otfSiMroonr) 
teaching has not been \Veli estabffehed.^Also, teaching Is clearly a public 
professlon/Eiementary and secprKlary schools have alnrK>st always been 
under public control in the Unfted States. Typically, vJucators^tiave not 
insisted on controlling schools, becausft control is established by haw, as 
a public, state responslbjHty. They have, on the^ther hand, attempted to 
gair^control of the teaching profession h regard to both^prepa ration and 
practice, and while thQlr right to control Is Still controversial even,among 
educators, it is nevertheless begi(Trf1r>g io be achieved ih a few states, it 
is, however, a significant demand which indirectly could lead to greater 
control of schools as well. ^ 

The implications are'enormous. Professional people often have a 
difficult time opllaborating meaningfully with lay persgns who do not un- 
dergtend the intricacies of the profession. The problems pf working with 
clients with social backgrounds different from thQse of the professionals 
are especially acute. The fact that most professions are poorly integrated 
into the lives or the communities of low-income clients can hamper the 
ability to serve the poor. A special problem for professionals in dealing 
with low'income clients is that social class and educational level are in 
large degree coterminous. Young people from low-income families ^hp 
become teachers join the middle class by virtue of their college educa- 
tion Their upward social mobility is-often characterized by the "conver- 
sion syndrome," that is the tendency of people with a newly achieved so- 
cial status to ardently defisnd the norms of the group they have Just 
joined, and, convergl^ly, their self-conscious effOFj to reject the norms as- 
sociated with their prior circumstances. Human services professigns. 
Pc^rticularly teaching, have always attempted to impose middle-tla$s 
moral standards as a condition for providing low-income clients with a 
professional service, and this attitude creates almost insurmountable 
chasms of social distance from these clients, it is possibly for teachiers 
to collaborate with parents in low-income neighborhoods only to the ex- 
tent that there is mutual resF>ect, Unfortunately, respect for the dignity of 
all human beings has yet to be made a dictum of professional practlle, 

A profession, says Etzioni (1964), is a special case of separating 
"Consumption" from "control. " This separation typically occurs with the 
process pf bureaucratization. He believes that consumers must Some- 
how regain at least some control. Of course,- few educators or clients 
seek complete or unilateral control. Rather, it is a question of establish- 
ing zones of autonomy for tx)th educators and citizens. The Q)|iallenge is 
to find an appropriate bajance so that school programs clearly represent 
what clients want, yet allow sufficient autonomy for professionals to 
practice as their expertise and ethics dictate. In the final analysis, there 
are two ways of breaking up a professional gfroup's monopoly to protect 
the client from exploitatfon: by establishing communication bridges and 
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by building. bases of countervailing consumer power. To the extent that 
, educ&tors do not tak^J the Initiative In establishing the first altei'hatlve. 
citizens will firtd it necessary to undertake the second, ■ 

■ -.'.(' / . . 

GOAL DISPLACEMENT ^ . ' . 

• V. Similar themes punctuate the literature on organizational adminis- 

tration concerned with the inflexibility of organizations and their unre- 
sponsiveness to change. Organizations reiy upon unifocm policies to 
achieve coordination. These policies are expressed in rules, procedures, 
narrow specialization, and red tape. Employees who are charged with 
upholding thissystem' sometimes, manifest a "bureaucratic personality " 
That Is, they become inflexible and Indifferent to the needs of individual 
cijlzans by virtue of the fact that they have a disproportionate amount of 
power to interpret and enforce 'the rules, and tend to view clients only 
from t|ie standpoint of their narrow specialization. They are naturally pre- 
occupied with predictable and short-run problems, and iriaheDrocess 
can easily forget clients' desires and the ultimate goals of the dfganlza- 
tlon. If ruies,afe rigid, and the' monitoring of their behavior Is strict, em- 
ployees can'become so preoccupied with satisfying the requirements of 
the organizational system end with coping and survival, that they be- 
come reluctant to use their initiative and imagination in the interests of 
the clients whom they serve. 

^ However, it is by no means clear that bureaucracies always induce 

so much defenslveness in employees. Many bureaucracies are charac- 
terized by a great deal' of structural looseness; rules are not always for- 
mulated in highly specific terrris, and policies are often adjusted to ac- 
commodate diversity. Kohn (1 971 ) noted that bureaucratic organizations 
can offer challenge, job protection, and rewards, and often attract per- 
sons with a high level of education. Consequently, he found that em- 
ployees of large, centralized organizations were more flexible and recep- 
tive to Changs than workers in less bureaucratized ones. 

Organizations often adapt themselves to the characteristics of their 
clientele. For example, schools in low-income neighborhoods often seem 
to place less stress on attendance, tardiness, and dress code^. and use 
corporal punishment more often than middle-class schools. Of course, 
such adaptions do not necessarily help clients, in many instances, they 
only work to the clients' disadvantage. Goal displacement, then, can re- 
suit from either extreme, complete autonomy or co-optation by special 
interests. The key to effectiveness may be the kind of balance the organi- 
zation is able to strike between these two extremes. 

Probably enough has been said to demonstrate that citizen partici- 
pation has Important implications for a variety of issues. We have sug- 
gested a few and others have been raised in the first two volumes of this 
series. Therefore, we shall nOw turn to consider opportunities for citizens 
to participate in their local schools. As we proceed, it is important to keep 



In mind two impihging features of the external environnnent In which 
schools^xlst, for they dictate what^lrxJ of governance is possible: 

' • The.way school districts are organized sets definite limits on4he - 

apiount of influence and surveillance local citizens can exercftse; 
• "Local" schools are part of a nationwide network of . 
organizations t^t share in their governance. 
/ (%cent efforts to Increase the participatlqryof citizens, particularly 
disadvantaged citlzer)^, have been preoccupied with adnnlnistrative de-, 
centralization. nelghbor|ipod controlfSHd related activities at the local 
level We shall take the position that these efforts can §t best be only par- 
tially successful for two reasons. First, there are serfbus structural Im- 
pedlfViefits to citizen participation at the looal level, and second. And per- 
haps hiore important, schools. are governed by naf/ona/ coalition^ of 
organizations and "veto" {^oups t>eyond the jocal level. We shall de-* 
velop both themes in the following discussions 



Some Limitations Of School Boards 

To understand the citizen participation movement, it is necessary to 
Start with the local school board It js one of the few inslitiitions that holds 
out to citizens the promise of a real opportunity to participate in a vital 
public service Howeyer. in practice school boards have failed toeffec- 
* lively represent large segments of citizens, First, they do not lepresent a 
.full cross section of the local citizenry. There is a widely acknowledQjfd 
pattern of oligarchical rule in local school districts. While a large propor- 
tion of the constituency of Amerk:an schools is poor. scWfois are gov- 
erned primarily by upper-middle class, propertied, monied, white, middle- 
aged Republican men. Hottlemen (1973) echoes many other writers 
when he concludes that: 

There is enough evidence available to demonstrate that school tx>0rd govern- 
ance, broadly speaking, has lonci been a system dorrrtnated by a narrow range of 
citizens. One can only speculate about the degree of self-interest which perme- 
ates decisions made about the future of children, but It is difficult not to believe 
that unenlightened self-interest has been a key element in the motivation for 
school board service 

Second, school board members typically are unable tp represent 
even their own segment of the community effectively. The reason Is that 
they generally do not play a decisive role in making policy decisions, 
ironic though that may seem. There are several reasons to explain their 
fpck of power. "Board members usually hold demanding, fulUtime Jobs" 
which limit the amount of*time they can spend on school matters; they do 
not use objective data to evaluate their superintendents and their 
scbpols; they usually do not run on a specific platform, and thus do not 
have a mandate from the community to act in any particular .way; and 
they do not represent any group or speclsil constituency and fbr that rea- 
son do not report back to a coTistjtuency (even when they are elected 
from subdistricts of the larger school district). 



This last point is crucial. School boaid inembeis usDally do not rep- 
i(»soiit visible constituoncins who bacl</ttioiii in elections and monitoi 
thoif poiformanco, and only laiely aio cleat issues involved in school 
board elections As a lesult, now rnonibois aio allowed fieodom to adjust 
to the expectations o( administrators anci senior board merribors One 
reason constituencies often tail to inat^nali/e is that members are so 
uniformly upper class and, therefore, do not repiesent issues unic^nply 
imporkint to othet groups Another reason is that public dlsagreerTient 
and a wide variety of parental interests tend to cloOd the emergence of 
clear issues and/oi answers regarding the school program. 

By comparison to sctiool Iwaids, school superintendents havf). a 
considerable amount of power because; they have tull-tim(^ jobs,' control 
the agenda tor board meetings, are specialists in their field, tiavo special- 
ized staff persons wcMking for -thom. control many aspects of the organi- 
zation of the school system, define alternatives for the board, prtxiUce 
thou own res(?arch and thereby control the informaticTn availat)le to tx)aid 
iTiemtxMs, mal<e specific policy r(>commen(iati(Mis. and are in charge (M 
hiring, assignm(Mit, promotion, and tenure 

As a result, school boards are often co-opted by administratois For 
example, they often champi(^n proposals from the professional staff. 
ratlKM than representing citizen groups Moreover, at many board rTieet- 
ings the vast ma)oritv (^f the tirrie is dev(^t(>d to managerial details instead 
of oolicv issu(n; 

It IS perhaps ironic that there has t)een such widespread disen- 
chatrtment and frustration with local school boards when one of the few 
places community residents appear to have a voice in public policy is 
thiough theii school txwrd Peitui[)r, it is pfecis(^ly because schools hold 
out the promise of opportunities foi citizen participation that people have 
been so disappointeci with the r(>sults n any cas(\ these inadequacies of 
school boards have stirred a great d(iil of criticism and have provided 
the impetus behind m<iny serious exp(>riments in recent years to explore 
ways tor citizens to participate more effectively in Ihe governance of 
schools Perhaps school boards need to lool< again at ways in which citi- 
zens can contribute to ttieir deliberations and should exploie other 
means of checl<ing with th(>ir constituents before they tal<e action 



The Many Meanings of Citizen Partic i[)ation 

The solutions pioposed create their own prot^lems. For exarriple, we 
have aTready alluded to the efforts being made to include citizens more 
directly in the governance piocess One of the ma|or fnoblems with such 
moves IS that people have different understandings about how citizens 
can and should participate One way to approach this issue is to considei 
what It would require foi citizens to be fully effective in t|ieir efforts to 
rTiake themselves heard. ev(Mi though sorTie people might object to so 
much outside influence 
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For our tnimodiato purposes. w^J shall define effeclivewcilizen parti- 
cipation ns tho ability of organized citi7en^fouf.'>s (a) to obtain recognition 
as legitimato spokesfj^}fsons for thou constituencfes and (b) to achieve 
then ob/octivos v^ith fespoctto the educational pfogram Of course there 
can bo various dogroes of Offeo<ivenoss Fvon if a group does not prevail, 
it can be partially off(H:tive if its views are taken into account in any com- 
promise tfiat is reacfied 

Wo want to stress ttiat wo are considering only organized forrris of 
citizen pai tirjpation and that we are using \he term "effectiveness" only 
as it applies to tho abilMy of a citizen group to be heard and have its influ- 
orico folt. fiffoctivonoss in this sense sfiould not be equated with effec- 
tive govoinanco of ttie system We leave open the possibility that a 
sctiool system will bo govornod no more effectively when citizens are 
"Nsuccossfijl in thou efforts to bo tioard th(ui when they are not OiV pur- 
pose IS to r(^floct on what it moans to say that citizens are effective in 
niakinq themselves tn^ud. 

In choosing to approacti tfio p4ot)lom in this way. from the viewpoint 
of \ho citi/en. wo tiavo also cfioson to ignore the variety of individuals 
and groups tfiat can bo involved v^hon citizens "participate" in schools. 
For example, from ttio community side ttiore are iridividual parents, citi- 
zens without'ctiildfon in schools, elected or appointed community offi- 
cials., infofmal loaders, ad tioc pressure groups, voters, and the students. 
From \ho side of tfio sctiool district tfioro ar(> a sctiool board, administra- 
tors, specialists and classroom teachers, teacher organizations, and 
assistants or socr(Marios at ttio central office and in tfie individual 
sctiools Conceivably, eacti of tfiese groups or individuals has a different 
idea about fiow citizens can eff(^ctivoly participate However, given tfie 
complexity of tfio topic, it S(^ems nocossary to lirnit the'discussion by fo- 
cusing sfiarply on ttio conditions tfiat influence the ability of citizen 
groups tomaiio tfiemselves fieard. 

As d(^finod at^ovo, GarTison (1975) identifies two dimensions of citi- 
zen effectiveness (a) acceptance, i e the group is recognized by offi- 
cials as a valid roprosentative for a logitinfiato set of interests; (b) impact. 
1 o tfio group has gained honofits for its constituency 



Ac( optanco 

A group can bo accepted in a variety of ways depending upon the 
type of participation in which it engages, or the role it is expected to as- 
sume Perhaps \he most significant form of acceptance is being included 
in the decision-making process, though citizens can effectively be in- 
volved in otfier ways as well Therefore, it would be useful to identify dif- 
ferent types of roles, open to citizens Here is one framework for thinking 
about citizen roles 



THE CLIENT ROLE, Here, the citizen group asks for assistance or acJvlce 
from the school district regarding specified problems, This assunr>es that 
citizens are aware df p/obleajs and will Initiate the_relaJlon«t»fp^. The 
school or district then reserves the right to "deterrTTlr>e It the request is le- 
gitimate andwtiep and how It will eespond to the request. 

THE CONSULTAKIT^ROLE. In ps case, the relationship Is reversed. That 
Is, the school or school distrid seeks advice from the citizen group, T>)e 
group is asked to s^t in a consulting eapatlty. BuTthere are many differ- 
ent forms of consOltlng. (Citizens may be asked to serve In a "Sounding 
out;' role; for example, to appraise for the school tx>ard a new sex educa- 
tion program that -is being tontemplated. Or they may serve in a "re- 
View" capacity to reh^xamine the curriculum of an elementary school or 
evaluate a gradingi5olic7or, they may t>e directed to "explore" a partic- 
ular question su(fh as what should t)e done atxxjt work-«tudy prograrpg. 
erivtronmental educiation, ,or adding a multicultural dimension to the 
school program. Low-income parents might t>e convened to explore how 
the home can complement the school in the reading program or how a 
school breakfast and iunqh program can involve parents so that good nu- 
trition is practiced at home. Fir^ally, other aspects of consulting include 
"fact-finding," 'linalysis." or "interpretation." for example, the group 
may be asked to survey members of the community to ascertain public 
opinion on an issue; it may b^ asked to explain neighborhood traditions 
and ethnic values to school officials; or it may be asked to explain the 
reason for a certain event, such as why a school bond levy was defeated. 
In any case, citizens acting as consultants ma/be expected to perform 
one or more of at least three functions: (a) to provide information, (b) to 
interpret events and give solicited advice, and (c) to help support and 
legitimize the district's actlD*:^. 



THE DECISION-MAKER ROLE.vIn this role, the group i^ invited to partici- 
pate formally in the decision-making process through permanent or ad 
hoc" committees and special assignments. It rnay participate in only one 
decision or in several. It may participate at the level of the district and/or 
at the level of specific schools. Citizens m&y have a high percentage of 
representatives or only a few \ 

THE IMPLEMENTOR ROLE The school or school district is the Initiator in 
this role also. The group is called upon to collaborate in implementing ex- 
isting policy or procedure (e.g., to assist with fund raising campaigns or 
to provide volunteer aids). / 

THE CONSUMER ROLE. Again, under this definition, the school or school 
district takes the initiative. The citizen group is treated as a passive con- 
.sumer. Through the mass media, speeches, telephone calls and 
^^personal visits, school officials initiate many communications with citl- 
J^ens to inform and persuade them of the school problems (from the offi- 
fclals' viewpoint). 
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Impact ► . 

• • /• , 

"^he op portu nfty 'o[ a groupjp pa/tJclpaT%, of .cpuise. .cloes_npt_as- 
sure that it will have any inftuence on a school's practices. Therefore, it 
Is necessary to corisider what advantages a group may have gained for 
Its constituency, that is the number of requests or demands for Whfch'it 
has gained modest or large cbnces»ion§, In weighing these advantages, 
it is IbcQSsary to assess several factors > ( 

f^irst, the advantage depends upon' the point at which Citizens enter 
the decision pjoces$, or the' type of participation^be decision process 
can be divided in a number ofjWays Here is one possibility: 

• participatiofUn specifying alternatives that are being considere?!; 

• . participation in choices among. these alternatives: 

• ascertaining what decisions^need to be made; 

• retaining control-over the final approv^or veto of decisions t>y 
Others ' ' fK 

Second, the scope of a gtoup 's involvement rr\us\ be taken into ac- 
cgiint This can be assessed by the nunnber of- decision areas in which 
the cjroup has participated, such as: subjects and programs: teacViing 
materials, methods of reporting pupil progress: disciplinary methods; 
grouping of students: hiring and evaluation of teachers and admiQistra- 
tors: allocation^|of^budgets: policies governing street language and stan- 
dard English: ancfways to deal with absenteeism, drug abuse, vandalism, 
and disruptive behavior 

Third, the domain of the decision should be weighed, that is. its im- 
pact as reflected in the number of ir^dividua^s and/or time or effort in- 
volved. For example, district-wide versus school-based concessions: the 
establishment of general hiring policies versus a decision to hire a spe- 
cific elementary school principal: text book policy versus the veto of a 
specific book: homework policy versus a decision about a specific teach- 
er's school work assignments. We hazard a guess that the smaller the 
context, the gregter the domain of the citizens groups; assuming that au- 
thority is decent ralifed 

Finally, it is imoortant to consider the length and continuity of in- 
volvement, in other words, the extent to which parti<|ipation has been in- 
stitutionalized. For example, a group might be centrally involved in mak- 
ing a particular decision, only to lose its influence after a short period of 
time. It might become involved intermittently only #t crucial decision pe- 
riods Or, it might be involved, either in a central way or marginally, over 
a long period of time 

Forms of Participation 

Citizen participation can take different forms (Thompson & McEwen. 
1958: Corwin, 1965) The form it takes depends partly upon the relation- 
ship between the two dimensions discussed above, namely acceptance 
andimpact 
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Passive Adaptation in Figure t refers to the willingness of the school 
district to defer to^ group in order to avoid any possibility of displeasing 
.the group It is a structural form of "ri^i^alistic co^ormity " For example, 
a librarian might submit his/her book list to the American Legion for its 
approval, or. citizens might "bite the bullet" rather than openly criticize a 
teacher in order to avoid the remote possibility of "getting their child in 
trouble with the teacher," In these cases the school or citizens disagree 
with the goals but go along with the procedures i 

Coalition is an open and mutually beneficial combmation of a citizen 
group and a school district for a specific purpose such afe organizing bus- 
iness-education wQek. reporting student progress, promoting coopera^ 
tiv^ education programs, or facilitating the consolidation of school 
districts In these cases it is assumed that there is no basic disagree- 
ment on thegoals and the m^ans to be used. - ^ 

Co-optation occurs when an organization links itself with a group 
whose name is then used as a "front" to legitimate a school district pol- 
icy over which the group has. in reality, little influence. Typically, co-opta- 
tion is accomplished when an organization absorbs the leadership of an 
opposing group into. its own leadership. For example, in a study of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority.' S^znick (1949) described a federal agency 
which was able to neutralize strong public opposition by appointing rep- 
resentatives of the hostile groups to its own goverrflVig bpard. For an ex- 
ample closer to schools, school administrators sometinies try to silence 
vocal critics by appointing them to citizen advisory committees Sonne 
studies indicate that locah Parent Teacher Associations (PTA) are some- 
times used as fronts by school principals to support a pet pfogram. For 
example, a prirrcipal might submit a controversial program to the school 
t>oard in the name of the PTA in the belief that school boards will be reluc- 
tant to oppose parents (Sykes, 1 953). 
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^ Bargaining occurs when a citizen group ancfschOoi offioials openly 

recognize that they do not share the same objectives, but remain ready 

\ to compromise in order to galnsonrje advantage. 

Conflict occurs when school officials overtly resist the claims or de- 
mands of an outside group. If a third party, such as a court or state legis- 
latore, intervenes 'and the two parties/fo longer confront one another di- 
re/frtt^. the conflicrtias been changed info a form of competition 

, ■ -r . ■ ■ / 

rH\ DYNAMICS OF CITIZFN PARTICIPATION ' 

The above range of possible citizen roles only begins to touch upon 
some of the complexities involved in citizen participation For example, it 
is possible for several /oles to be operating simultaneously in any one 
school district. More important, roles change over time. For example' a 
relationship that begins as a coalition can quickly evolve into ccvoptation; 
or bar(7?tti^g can escalate into conflict. .Two tendencies seem to be 
especially/pervasive; (a) participation tends to become progre^ively 
selecttvo. and (b) citizens tend to be coated by the organization. 

Roth tendencies are illustrated in a study of the "Mobilization fo|^ 
YputfV program in New York City (Helfgot, 1974) While the study 
doesn't directly concern schools, there are some parallels with obvious 
' implications for citizen participation in schools. During the decade the 
program'was in operation, there was a marked shift in leadership. Ini- 
tially, the relatively poor, disadvantaged, indigenous members of the 
community constituted a large proportion of the governing board. They 
tended to be jj:oncerned about structural problems and, for example, 
wanted to work directly on discrinrlnation in hiring policies and the un- 
availability of some services and resources to the poor-. Then, over just a 
few short years, ^iew kind of leadership emerged consisting of well-edu- 
cated minority groOps who, in essence, were a kind of elit^group. The in- 
digenous, low-income residents of the local community were replaced by 
well-educated members from the same racial group who did not live in 
low-income a/eas. In effect, the poor were being symbolically repre- , 
: sented by mf6dle-class elites from the same, minority group (see Figure 
2). One reason for this shift Is that the professional staff preferred to work 
with board members who would be sympathetic to their view and would 
defer to their expertise. By usln^ minority elites In this way. the organiza- 
tion was able to strike a compromise between (a) pressures fi'om the 
agency that funded the program to Involve the poor in the governance of 
the program and (b) pressures from the professional staff who preferred 
to work with well-educated, middle-class people. ^ 

We do not mean to imply that these tendencies toward selective 
participation and coaptation are irrevocable. Indeed, the amount and 
• form of citizen participation in a given school district depends jo a great 
extent upon the way the district has been organized This idea will be 
elaborated and developed below, 
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Figure 2 Symbolic representatton of the poor * 
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Structural Impediments to Citizen 
Participation at the Local Level 

We believe that citizen participation is i^lated to two sets or kinds of 
organizational characteristics; characteristics of the citizen group and 
characteristics of the school district » 
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CROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

Five types of characteristics of citizen groups should be cor>sid- 
ered: membership, leadership, solidarity, communicalioti channels and 
the tactics used. 

Membei^ship Characteristics 

Several aspects of mer^teership composition can influence the 
group's effectiveness ^ a 

MEMBERSHIP BASE. First, the sWand heterogeneity of the group can 
influence how effective it will be The more members in the group and the 
more segments of tffe community it represents, the more persuaave its 
claim to be heard. In other words, legitimacy of the group (insofar ^this 
is reflected in numbers) probably increases witl* its size and with the het- 
erogeneity of its membership base. 

Paradoxically, the same factors may reduce a group's ability to gain 
concessions, because both size and heterogeneity may promote faction- 
alism and interfere with the group's ability to organize its members. 
Thus, a group's ability to make an impact might decline with its size and 
heterogeneity even though its acceptance may increase 
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THE STATUS OF A GROUPS MEMBERS We make the assumption that 
the power of clients and their attitudes toward public agencies vary with 
thoir social clasH (see Azumi & Hage, 1972, p. 73), There is some evi- 
dence tr^at higher-sta^js clients tend to be more readily accepted and 
aro more assertive in making demands on an organization than tlieir 
kAer-status counterparts (Katz & Dan^1970) In addition, service orga- 
ni/atforvs seem to prefer middle-class citizens as clients because their 
values and needs are compatible with tlie ojganization's procedures and 
goals By contrast, the status ^difference between low^lnT:orTie citizens 
and middle-class educators rTiinirTiugs the amcxjnt of interaction be- 
tween them, indeed it seems that t>i^ larger tlie status, difference. tlie 
less interaction required for the activity to gosmoottily. 

It seerTis likely, then. tliat groups comprised of the upper socio- 
economic strata and those comprised of older persons and n^ales, will be 
more readily accepted, and perliaps will also liave rgnore irTipact than 
groups with tlie opposite characteristics^ As a result, lower-sfatus clien- 
tele generally seem to get less attentionyid lower quality service from 
S(Mvice organizations tlian higlier-status^clientele 

In addition to trtls social class factor. Katz and Danet (1966. 1973} 
found ttiat \he clients' prior experience with public bureaucrpxies made 
an important difference Those witti more expenerice in dealing with all 
typ(KS,of public organizations seemed to t)e more'offective in dealing with 
the organizations studied 

Anotlier aspect of a group's status is the number of options it has 
available to obtain needed services frorTi more- than one source It is diffi- 
cult to mobilize citizens into action wlien tlie'dissatisfted group has tlie 
option of leaving tfio system (hHirshman, 1970). If a group can wittidraw 
Its children frorn the local school and send them elsewhere it will be less 
inclined to fTiake its voice heard by exerting pressure on the school. 

In general then, we suggest tliat the effectiveness of a citizen group 
increases witti the proportion.of its iTiembers from the liigher social class 
and dimiriishes with ttie alternatives available to its rrierribers to obtain 
\Ue services ttiey want from a corTipeting source 

leadership C!hara( teristics 

Another question is wtiettier citizen groups that perrriit extensive 
participation within the group are rTiore effective than ftipse whicf?x_ely on 
a few elite leaders. Again, factors that promote a groupVoi^te^ance do 
not guarantee that it^can influence decisions. For example, it seems to 
us that acceptance will increase if: leaders are elected by members in 
frequerit elections, and with large voter turnouts; there is a broad base of 
participation /ri policy decisions: the social characteristics of the leaders 
resemt/le thdse of the rank-and-file rnembdrs 

Howeyfer. such broad-based participation tends to produce divisive- 

ness ari^reduce the group s ability to organize its members The more of 

its mofnbers who have little education, low incorTie. and little political 
1 
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power, the less leverage a'liroup Is likely to have. Therefore, an elite 
leadership might be able to gain more concessions thfan leaders drawn 

widely from the rank-and^flie.- In 8hort.-a.group_wlth_.an eJlJe ieadershlp.. . 

strufcture might have difficulty gaining legitimacy either from Its <^ 
members or from outsiders, but It often can be more InlJuentlal than one 
which is completely democratic. 

r 

Group Solidarity ^ , 

A gr>3up's acqepJtabll^y and Impact are also Influenced by Its inter- ^ 
' nal solidarity. The abinty to malnfSin a united front and to motivate mem- 
bers to work for group objectives are sources of strength. Groups can 
achieve solidarity in many different way's, inducting stringent member- 
ship criteria, strong, informal group pressures, an experienced member- 
■tr* ship, broad participation in the decision-making, and even-handed en- 
forcement.of clearly stated rules and policies 

Communication Channels 

Another factor that may improve a group's ability to gain accept- 
ance and to be heard is whether some of its rriembers are specifically as- 
signed to deal with different people in the school system. When there are 
people in "boundary roles" connecting the group with other such groups 
within and outside the community, the group can learn from and share 
experiences of other citizen groups. So, we expect that a group's ability 
to gain acceptance and influence decisions will increase with the num- 
ber of specialized tx)undary positions responsible for interfacing with the 
school district a|id with other citizen groups 

Tactics 

Finally, questions can be raised about the relative effectiveness ef 
different types of tactics that a group may use We are not prepared to 
classify such tactics or to assess their effectiveness, but they seem tO 
range frorr^leas directed to school officialspr to the public, and lobby- 
ing (either the school administration, the school board o^ some third 
party such as a legislative group), to direct confrontations. There are also 
differences in style of approach, ranging from subtle and smooth to hos- 
tile or belligerent. It should be noted, too, that there may be a good deal 
of informal influence by citizens related to a specific plan or revision sug- 
gested by a citizens' group or exercised by directing teachers and ad- 
ministrators to new or different ideas and programs. 

SCHOOL DISTRICT (CHARACTERISTICS 

While the characteristics of citizen groups are important, they tell 
only part of the story. Features of the schools and school districts also 
play a vital role in d^rmining how much opportunity citizens will have to 
participate in school governance. We see two dimensions of school dis- 
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tricts that can buffer, educators from the citizens Jhey serve: mecha- 
Tiisms of administrative control' and peer pressures of colleagues. In> 
deed, it te probably ImpQ^sibie to Iricrease. citizen pai'licipation at the 
local level without making seme changes in both types of characteristics 

Administrative Controls 

We suggesKJhat bureaucratic characteristics discourage ^ em- 
ployees from intera^kag^vith the puWJc and encourage them to treat citi- 
zens impersonally. Organizations that ere rigidly controlled promote con- 
fQ.rmity to the rules and to the autjiority system instead of encouraging 
employees to be fesponsive to the public. Conviersely. when there is less 
stress on bureaucratic characteristics, employees have giore opportu- 
nity to rneet the public and relate to them on a personalized basis. We 
shall elaborate by considering, several bureaucratic characteristics (see 
Corvvin & Wagenaar. 1977) 

FORMALiZATlON Rigirf enforcement of rules encourages employees to 
behave in'impersonal ways toward outsiders. If there are clear rules cov- 
' ering a situation, there is little need for persona! discussions with clients 
when problems arise; they can be referred to the rule. Rules also can 
protect employees from outside requests they rriay consider inconven- 
ient or inappropriate (Bar-Yosef & Schild, 1966). For example, if a parent 
requests that his/her child, be assigned to a specific teacher, the princi- 
pal need only send a note or form letter describing the procedures used 
in making random assignments which in effect prohibit special requests.' 
The v^or^ rigidly such, rules and procedlires are enforced, the less sub- 
ject tW principal wilt be to outside pressures. For these reasons, rules 
^ help to maintain social distance between organizations and their clients. 
However, rules also increase the likelihood that there will be diffi> 
cuity with those citizens who do not understand or subscribe to them. 
They promote tension between the organization and its clientele. 

We conclude that citizen groups will have more difficulty gaining ac- 
ceptance and having an impact in districts that are more formalized in 
comparison to those that are less-formalized. 

CENTRALIZATION. Centralizatiorh tends to insulate low^r echelon em- 
ployees from public contact, because they must refer citizens to higher 
levels where the final decision about their problem? will be made. Em- 
ployees can then disclaim responsibilities for the policies and decisions 
opposed by citizens. Conversely, decentrafized organizations are likely 
to be rhore open to citizens, who then can go directly to a variety of deci- 
sion points for answers. Subordinates in decentralized organizations 
have more discretion to respond to citizens' requests on an individual 
basis. Therefore, citizens' groups will usually have a be^tter- chance to 
gain acceptance in districts that are decentralized in comparison to 
those that are more centratiied. 



. Of course, gaining iccess to the organization does not assure that 
the citizens will get their way. This depends upon the type of concessions 
.ihey.s<^_Jndeed !o Win some types of conces- 

sions In decentralized disirlcts than In centralized ones the reader nnay 
wish to speculate further on this. 

SENIORITY. The experience of employees, or their longevity In the^ 
school or school district, will also affect the way they identify with local 
(iltlzens. Experience can haveMwo very different effects. Over time an 
employee will associate with members of the puWic on more and more 
occasions. In the process the person is likely to become Identified with 
certain individuals in the community and perhaps will become sensitive 
to their wishes. Ikft^t the same time, as a member of the'organizatlon. 
that employee will probably also begin to place more value on organiza- 
tional norms. After a period of years the individual may become preoccu- 
pied with organizational security and power at the expense of the clien- 
tele, or after some point, nprey simply lose interest (Blau, 1960), So, we 
expect that seniorit/is an important factor that operates in a rather com- 
plex way to affect the ability of citizen groups to gain acceptance and ex- 
ert influence. 



Work Group Controls 

The attitudes of professional employees toward members of the 
public are shaped by the opinions of their colleagues. These collegial 
m norms can be enforced through (a) active teacher and/or administrator 
organizations, and (b) formal training or socialization into the profession. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. Work organiza- 
' tions often amass powe^jThe way that pow^r is used is as important as 
the fact that professiormlq have It. On the one hand, strong work-group 
organizations give employees some leverage over the bureaucracy, i.e., 
some autonomy to protect\h9j&iient from its worst features On the other 
hand.^this same power can be used to protect and insulate professionals 
from the public Jn. the belief that citizens do not have the necessary ex- 
pertise and oft^want special favors. 

In one respect at least, the control exercised by work organizations 
is analocious to administrative controls: both can protect employees from 
the personal demands made by the members of ihn public. When teach- 
ers can turn to their organizations for backing, ihev are not likely t^ be 
easily intimidated by persons requesting personal favors. They are In an 
^ even better position to remain objective and impersonal toward things >y 
like grading, which often arouse stKong feelings in parents. There is some 
evidence to support this. Studies have found tliat employees who belong 
to cohesive work groups act more impersonally toward their clients than . 
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employees who 60 not. They are also less likely to conform to clidntsVex-- 
pectatlons and more likely to uphold organizational norms when there is 
. . a .conflict...(Blau .&_Scott. .1962..,p.JQ8..Wagen^^ 
^ Schild. 1966) These studies support the general proposition that when 
an occupational group has reason {0 be suspicious of outsiders, it will In- 
teract less frequently with them. • 

All of these reasons suggest that citizens' groups will have less di- 
rect impact where the school district has strong teacher organizations 
than where teachers are not so active. However, there is also another 
pos^ility. U is possible that where a system hds been organized and 
where collective bargaining is used- those who disagree with one another 
will have more opportunity to resolve their differerKes. Parents perhaps 
find it easier to be heard when there is opportunity for them to negotiate 
and when there are people skilled in bargaining to whom they can turn. In 
comparison, they will have more difficulty in finding representation in 
less militant school districts where there are fewer avenues and mech- 
anisnhs for resolving||i^agr^ement . 

FORMAL TRAINING Ideally, advanced training at a good college or uni- 
ver§jty should instill in professional employees a service ethic and the 
necessary competence to work closely with the public. However, in prac- 
tice most professions have been widely criticized for being too socially 
distant and unresponsive to citizens, most especially to iow-income cli- 
ents As noted, the fact that teachers have been socialized into a distinct 
occupational subculture produced a "cultural gap" between them and 
their public Moreover, teachers in a local school bf t(9nl(5ok to their asso» 
ciates from other comiViunitles for advice They may be more influenced 
by. their professional colleagues in other places than by people in their 
immediate school districts. The better-trained teachers have more op- 
portunity to escape problem-ridden, low-income Communities and gravi- 
tate to the more stable communities where perhaps there is less need to 
interact with the public because there are fewer pTT3blems to deal with. 

In other words, citizens' groups often have difficulty gaining accep- 
tance and being heard in schools where the staff has a sttong sense of 
professionalism and high levels of formal training. Still, this is not Inevi- 
table and oftBn depends on the quality of local professional leadership 
and the way they use power Preservice and inservlce training programs 
could be designed to'help sensitize teachers to the irony that in the proc- 
ess of becoffiing technically more competent, they might tend to become 
less sehsitive to the public they serve. Because collective organizations 
give them protection, teachers could avoid the predicament by daring to 
violate sonrre of the long-standing prejudices and traditions against work- 
ing clbsely with familtes in poor neighborhoods. Teacher Organizations 
could even insist upon participation in training programs that would bet- 
ter equip teachers to deal with low-income children and adults who have 
lifestyles, values, and behavior patterns different from their own. 
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OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 



In acWItion to the characterlslic^of the citizens' groups and school 
IJIstricts considdfeQ thus^^^^ 



Composition of the Governing Board 

Grain (1 968) found from a case study of 1 5 cities that the crucial var- 
iable affecting the decision to desegregate school systems was the com- 
position of the school tx)ard, in particular, members* political llt)eTallsm, 
and wt^ether they were elected or appointed. Elected and politically lib- 
eral board, members had a positive effect on desegregation Moreover, 
he concluded that civil rights demonstrations and other direct pressures 
had relatively jittle effect on what the boards did 

Age of the Organization 

It is perhaps easier for an organization to defend its boundaries If it has 
been in existence for some time. In his discussion of the "liabilities of 
newness." Stinchcombe (1965) makes the point that new or insecure or- 
ganizations may be more inclined than older, secure ones to appeial to 
clients by holding out the opportunity for participation or influence. The 
need to attract new clients also might foster a service credo 

Turnover of Personnel , 

Sometimes organizations become more responsive to outside prep- 
sure because of turnover of personnel, especially at the executive level. 
A number of studies have^uggested that organizations in which there 
has been a succession oWeadership from outside the organization un- 
dergo more change (and hence can be more responsive to new client de- 
mands) than organizatioVis in which Insiders are promoted to positions of 
leadership, Carlson (1962) found that when school boards actively 
sought new superintendents from outside the school district, the board 
was already dissatisfied with the system and authorized a new leader to 
make changes 

Prestige of the Organization 

Ar\ organization's prestig^in the local community also might influ- 
ence its relationship with the public. Acquiring a "favorable image" rep- 
resents one way of gaining power relative to clients. Caplow (1 964) notes 
that the prestige system in which organizations establish standards and 
procedures are then emulated by other organizations in the set. This 
prestige hierarchy can minimize the ability of organizations to respond to 
citizens' demands. 

Prestige considerations compound the difficulties of dealing with 
lower-class citizens In general, in an organization that has high status, 
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the members who rank low within it tend to be insecure In dealing with 
leaders frori) less prestigious organizations This is because the status of 
low-ranking people in high-status organizations is rriarginal. and hence 
will cause these people to be anxious to avoid contacts with members of 
a low prostlge gro^jp whose association with them might cast further 
1: doubt iJfX)n tfieir status Thoy will be at a particular disadvantage when 

dealirig with leaders frori) sucti groups who have more internal power 
than they have irvthetr own organization. Caplow ^^1964) suggests that 
both "low persons in tiigh groups" and " high persons in low groups," be- 
ing subject to status inconsistencies when they interact with one 
another, tend to isolate themselves from such contacts as circum- 
stances perrTiit 

Organizational Sc ale 

Evidence indicates that as \he size of an organization increases so 
does social distance, and unresponsiveness to the public (Etzioni. 1964) 
There seem to be two reasons for this. First, larger organizations tend to 
draw a wider variety of clients Because of this, the organization is not 
dependent upon any one group of clients, and no one group can exert 
rinjcfi leverage over the organization Second, larger organizations tend 
to be more formal, especially because they must use impersonal technol- 
ogies to process large numbers of clients Consequently it is difficult (or 
them to maintain intensive relationships with the public 

Larger organizations also tend to use formal protocol in decision 

niaking because they are more remote from the members. For example. 

memb(?rs of a state board of education usually deal with questions and 

decisions rather formally, partly because of the remoteness of the state 

[evel activity to the local and more" intimate situations, but also because 

they are in a more public arena and under the scrutiny of a much larger 

and more diverse constituency 

i 

Private Versus f^^c (Control 

The fact that public schools have a virtual monopoly over the educa- 
tion of most pupils and face relatively little competition provides them 
with a form of security which engenders insulation from public pressure 
Whereas competition introduces some uncertainty which can force an 
organization to adapt to changes, absence of competitors permits the 
organization to be impervious tosocial changes (Thompson. 1967). 

Carlson (1964) contrasts public schools with what he calls "wild" 
organizations which must compete for clientele and resources. Public 
schools are "domesticated" in the sense that they are guaranteed to 
have clients and a minimum of necessary resources. ar>d their funds are 
not tied closely to measures of the quality of their performance. He sug- 
gests that domesticated organizations like school systems, because they 
are protected, are slower to change and less willing to adapt than are 
wild organizations 
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However, political pressure can sornetlmes compensate tor the at> 
sence of competition There has been a considerable anrxxjnt of political 

P''©S8ure on .service organizations to become more responsive to citl- 

zens. Although legislatures and public officials represent an Anglo-upper- 
social stratum, the federal government has taken an active Interest In 
providing aid to low-Income, ethnic class people. The Morrill Act, Title I 
and Title III, and civil rights legislation of the 1965 Education Act, have 
added provisions for deprived people such as minorities and women. 

Cultural and Contextual Variations 

The culture of a nation >can also Influence the opportunities avail- 
able for citizen participation. Because there has been little support for 
cross-national research on this topic, very little Is known about It. How* 
ever, we can offer a few conjectures. The extent to which citizens honor 
professional training, feel the need for professional services, and believe 
that skHr rather than political criteria should govern bureaucratic policy is 
likely to vary within and across nations (Stimson & LeBelle. 1 971) Crozier 
(1964) concluded that the French culture contributed to the impersonal, 
highly centralized French bureaucracy in which subordinates accepted 
little responsibHity. Presthus (1959) found that the overriding social val- 
ues in Turkey produced what he calls a "welfare bureaucracy," in which 
the importance of hiring the unemployed is placed above the Western 

, preference for efficiency 

Societal value^and struct<|«to^e been used to explain differences 
between organizations with the^pie goals. Vaughan and Archer (1971) 
have pointed out that, historically, the English and French school, sys- 
tems developed divergent forms of organization In Britain by the ml^ 
19th century, education remained voluntary, decentralized. uninte^^^_ ' 
grated, unspecialized. and unstandardized. while In France it became 
fully bureaucratized and state controlled. They attribute the difference to 
the degree of success that various organized groups had in challenging 
the dominance of the church. In England, the middle class solicited vol- 
untary funds to establish alternative institutions. In France the bour- 
geoisie used its influence with revolutionary legislative assemblies to 
enrfct legislation replacing the church; Education became rationalized 
following the triumph of administrative bureaucratization throughout the 

^ state. For a number of reasons, administrative decentralization fn En- 

gland seems to have led to greater autonomy for teachers, whereas in 
the United States it has led to less. Mole (1974) has updated this compar- 
ative analysis and extended it to more recent time 

Turbulence in the Environment 

An environment that is (a) heterogeneous and populated by diverse 
types of people or*^ economic activities, and (b) dynamic in the sense of 
containing many people who are geographically or socially mobile, is re- 
ferred to as "turbulent" (Terreberry, 1968). An organization in a turbulent 



envlronmenj will b« under pressure to be responsive to the changing 
goals and Interests of Its clientele. One way that organizations cope with 
turbulerit envlrpnmen^^^ .t_g. segment themsejves Lnjo separale units, 
since any group of employees has only a limited span of surveillance and 
competence, this enables each unit to specialize In dealing with a partic- 
ular segment of the outside environment. For this reason, the more turbu- 
lent the environment, the more complex and decentralized the organi- 
zatlon is likely to become (Thompson, 1967). Public school systems, for 
example, divided themselves into elementary and secondary schools 
and are usually graded internailv^hich is one way of adapting to the dif- 
ferent interests or demands of aiTriique clientele However, when organi- 
zations attempt to maintain standardized procedures and a centralized 
decision-making process tr) turbulent environments, it is predictable that 
there will b^ strain between the organization and the public 

These, then, are some of the major features of citizens' groups, 
school districts and their contexts^hat can ^ff&ct their openness to. or 
isolation from, local citizens. Any effort to increase citizen participation 
cannot be fully successful unless such factors are taken into considera- 
tion and. where necessary and possible, altered 
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The Limits of Local Control 
Over Education, Section II: 



NATIONAL NETWORKS OF CONTROL 

To this point wo have concentrated or\ the opportunity that citizens 
have to participate in th^ affairs of their loaai schools. And. it is clear 
that—aithoUgh the degree of participation va/les depending upon the cir- 
cumstances— there-'are some formidable pbstacles to citizen participa- 
tion at this level. But we now come to an even more important Considera- 
tion Indee^l. to the extent that it is thought desirable to have more citizen 
participation, we have barely scratched the surface of the 'problem. For 
rriany of the most crucial decisions about local schools are controlled 
outside local communities at the state, regional, and national centers of 
power, which impose standards binding on local educators but which are 
virtually inaccessible to citizens through the community channels 
considered thus far (see Wayland, 1 964). 

B^ause local school boards are prominent in most communities, 
and because the issues that come before local boards sometimes re- 
ceive extensive publicity, it is easy to overestimate the extent to which 
schools in this country are controlled at the local level. But In reality, 
much of the time and energy of local boards is devoted to implementing. 
' or reacting to. decisions made elsewhere— the local, state and federal 
legislative bodies and agencies, the courts, and a wide array of nongov- 
ernmental (or quasi-governmental) organizations and groups. Some of 
the principal organizations involved are listed in Figure 3, together with 
illustrations of types of decision areas that they can affect. 

Clark's (1965) observation provides a succinct description of the 
form of,governance that is emerging in education: 

There Is some shift upward In the formal Icx;u8 of educational decision making, 
from the local to state level In public education, and from local and state to the 
national level ... But much of the change taking place Is In arrangements that 
He In par>oo««(de the hierarchy of public offices The emerging patterns de- 
pend Off volurrmry relations among public agencies and private groups In some 
degree/these arrangements serve as substitutes for or as alternttlves to formal 
Internal admlnbtratlon, that Is, to the natlonal-atate-local line of ministerial au- 
thority found ln\«|A^countrle8. The patterns repr*ent ways of Influencing the % 
grass-roots level otOo^ratlon In a fleW where no formal authority can Impose co- "J: 
operation ^ ^ 

These interorganizational pattern^ or confederatioris, constitute an 
alternative to traditional public bureaucracy. Bureaucracy relies upon 
formalization, personnel assignment and review, Research and Develop- 
ment (R&D), rational decision making, and other mechanisms discussed 
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O#oitlon ArtM ControlM 
Of At fMt#d 




Types of Orgtnlzatlonfj nod 
Groups Invotvftd 

Federal Ckx>gre88 
Federal Agerx^les 

Federal. State arnj local 
Coiirts 

NatkJnal Profe8ak)nal 

Assoc la tk>n8 • 

Nattonal Accrediting Agencies 

Regional Accrediting Agencies 

State LeglsNitures 
Lobbying Groups 
Hearing Committees 
State Advisory Groups 

State Departrr>ent8 of j* 
Education 
Cofisultants 
Advisory CommH^ees 

Teacher Training Institutions 
Deans of Education 
Prbfesslonal Associations 
of College Professors 

Teacher (and Administrator) 
Organizations 

Accrediting Agencies 
Examination Boards 
Textbook Publishers 



Figure 3. Typ0$ of orQanii^tlons and groups invot/ed in the governance of schoofs. 



In Volumes I and II. By contrast, confederations substitute Implicit 
divisions of labor, subcontracting, tempora'ty, Voluntary alliances, dis- 
semination, and the use of leverage via Influence and exchanges ofre- 
' sources, prestige and service. ^ 
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Althougf\ the general point we are making Is probably clear, the 
overwhelming Implications can be seen better as one considers the wide 
range of specific decision areas controlled or affected by some of the 
major organlzattons ltsted in Figure 3:"For purpc«es"of tttU8tratlon, let's 
briefly Inventory the powers of a few organizations, namely: federal agen- 
cies and the courts,^»tefe departments of education, teacher organiza- 
tions, and accredltlrtg agencies. 

Federal Agencidp and the Courts 

The Influence of federal legislation In education was first felt In the 
act of 1862 leading to the establlshrtient of the land-grant colleges, then 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 to. stimulate vocational education, and 
after that the National Defense Education Act of 1958 to encourage the 
study of science and foreign languages, and finally, the legislation of the 
1960's to aid handicapped children arxJ to improve the education of low 
Income children. In these Instances the federal government did not issue 
orders directly to local school districts but Instead offered money for 
specific areas of education which local districts could accept or reject. 

{Nevertheless, considering the narrow base of local funding (prop- 
erty tax) many school dlstri<5ts have had little Choice except to abide by 
federal mandates in order to take advantage -Cf federal money which is 
often needed to maintain schools at an acceptable level of quality. And 
more recently, the United States Office of Education (USOE) responding 
to court decisions and federal legislation, has intervened directly and de- 
cisively to control certain areas of local education. The most notable ex- 
ample Is Its efforts to enforce federal desegregation guidelines under the 
threat of tx3th court action and withdrawing federal funds from local 
school districts. 

National Council for the Accreditation of teacher Education 

The Natfonai Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE) is the officially approved agency for voluntary accreditation of 
teacher education in the United States. The members of the council are 
appointed by constituent groups of the teaching profession: teacher edu- 
cators by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE), teachers by the National Education Association (NEA). state de- 
partment personnel by the National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education -and Certification (NASDTEC}, the Council of Chief 
State School Officers (CCSSO). the National School Boards Association 
(NSBA), and the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), the National As- 
sociation of School Psychologists (NASP), National Council for Teachers 
of Mathematics (NCTM), and Student National)£ducation Association 
(SNEAV 

he council through Its acareditation powers bestows upon colleges 
and universMies an indicator of^uality for both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate^teacher education programs. Although accreditation is voluntary (a 
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VOTING MEMBERS 





AACTE 8 CCSSO 
NEA 8 NSBA 
NASOTEC 1 CEC 


1 NASP 1 
1 NCTM 1 
1 SNEA 1 . ^ * 




ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

(NoVoU) 


*• 


Asscx^lation for Educational 

Ccxmiunlcat»ons and Technology 
National Council for the Social Studl^flj 


ArTierican Association of 
School Administrators 
Assoclatlor)Mor Teacher Educators 




Ffgijre 4 . Representatives to NCA It'. 
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college must apply for accreditation), the power.of the council is substan- 
tial, both real and psychological. For exannple, any college seeking na- 
tional accreditation rDust first submit to an examination by a regional 
accrediting agency It must prepare an institutional report that satisfies 
NCATE standards. It must stand the expense of transporting to campus 
and caring for a visiting team for several days, and risk the ignominy of 
failing to achieve accreditation In responding to NCATE standards a col- 
lege in some way conforms or subscribes to external requirements, to 
the generalized values of the teacher education community The power 
^of the council is also psychological There is an aura of the elite among 
colleges in the accredited group NCATE accreditation is listed in college 
catalogues. It is reported to legislatures, in the case of public colleges, 
and to governing boards of the institutions. School admfpistrators arp 
pressured by teacher organisations to hire only graduates of NCATE ac- 
credited institutions. j 

The NCATE also influences state tispartments of education, who 
themselves conduct a kind of accreditation, usually called state ap- 
proval. Such influence touches both the substantive standards or criteiria 
used in accrediting or approving and the process of accreditation. 

The power of NCATE is variable, however. Some prestigious institu- 
tions actually frown upon NCATE. They consider their own standards and 
programs to be superior to NCATE requirements and think their institu- 
tion benefits little Or not at all from national accreditation. Some such in- 
stitutions have threatened to withdraw from membership and two have in 
recent years withdrawn from NCATE. Such institutions either fail to un- 
derstand the full power of NCATates an arm of the profession to hurt their 
reputations and to ostrasize them'and their graduates, or they think they 
can survive without acceeding to procedures they find unhelpful. It could 
be argued that such institutions choose to defy rather than support stan- 
dards of the profession at large What is illustrated is a kind of institu- 
tional class system. A few universities with prestige, money, and reputa* 
tiori attempt to create a new. more elite social system—thinking they 
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have the power to legitimize such status. What is yet to be seen Is 
whether the profession at large and organizations within the profession 
will permit such rejection. It is. conceivable that the profession might 
have power tO" force high presiige'insinutions io co 
secure other needed support of the profession. 

^ In the powerful Institutions MCATE has been used by deans as lever- 
age with governing boards and legislatures to secure buildings, faculty, 
or other resources. Some powerful deans have coopted NCATE to get In- 
stitutional evaluations tfiat suit their own purp)0ses. 

Power plays are not restricted to external NCATE activities. Over 
the years the internal struggles of the council ^reflect the rise and fall of 
power groups (organizations) that make up or monitor NCATE. In the 
1960's the National Commission on Accrediting (NCA), the governing 
body of all professional accrediting, warned the NCATE that its makeup 
should reflect stronger control by higher education, and to maintain their 
good standing with NCA, the council changed its membership and consti- 
tution to give higher education greater sway. In the 1970's the N^A has' 
wielded power to Increase the representation of practitioners, on the 
council equal to that of higher education. The shift in power within 
NCATE between higher education and teacher groups seems a precur- 
sor to a political balance of power that is now beginning to-spread to 
state-level activities. The power balance in both certification and Inserv- 
ice education has begun to shift. The topic leads us very nicely into the 
next discussion of state departments of education. 

State Departments of Education 

Each state has among its government bureaus a department of edu- 
cation (SDE) These are legally constituted agencies, usually the secre- 
tariat of the state board of education, that have responsibility for the 
state system of education. SDE's are responsible for monitoring, coordi- 
nating, facilitating, and administering sundry education activities. These 
usually include setting and monitoring standards for curriculum, teach- 
ers, physical plant, administration, and materials used in public schools. 
Sometimes there are requirements set for private schools Perhaps most 
important, SDE's through state boards of education and legislatures 
have control of state funds to support local schools. 

Although there are many similarities among departments of educa- 
tion in the separate states, there are also many differences. The range in 
salary of the chief state school officer, usually known as the superinten- 
• dent of public instruction or the commissioner of education, runs from 
. $20,000 to $60,000. Some chiefs are elected. Some are appointed by the 
governor. Among those elected some run on partisan tickets; others run 
without party designation. 

Below the top level of SDE personnel, professional and support em- 
ployees are protected by civil service, so^there can be considerable con- 
tinuity of program even when the chief officer and the immediate staff 
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change. Consequently, in most states there is stability in SDE. Sonrm crit- 
ics complain about too nr^uch* stability and the lethargy of bureaucracy. 
Bureaucrats in SDE's are often career people who wield considerable 
power and have command of substantial funds toinfluence state-.arxl - 
local programs. Federal funds havt./.contributed si^ificantly to such 
power and influence, even though a great deal of federal rooney is "flow- 
through" funds, attainable by filling out the appropriate forms. 

SDE's have legal power and in this important respect, differ from a 
voluntary organization like the NCATE. They also have some distinct 
limits in that they must conform to state government policy. Some of 
these policies are reasonable and appropriate, but some aspects are not 
designed for human services activities and detract greatly from the state 
departrhent's efficiency and effectiveness. For example, state starxJards 
may be appropriate for motor vehicles or a burea^| standards, but 
prove too prescriptive for textbooks and curriculunr^iandated uniform- 
ity in teaching may detract from creativity and effective teaching of indi- 
vidual students, whereas uniformity in weight measures, safety require- 
ments for automobiles, and traffic regulations are essential for the public 
welfare. Fortunately, SDE's and the teaching profession have succeeded 
in reducing many state requirements for uniformity for required courses 
and textbooks. But. of late, the imposition of new requirements for 
achievement and accountability seem to deny much of what was learned 
earlier about the desirability of diversity— learned most notably in the 
Eight Year Study. 

The style of leadership in SDE's varies greatly— running the gamut 
from highly authoritarian to very democratic operations. Whatever the 
style of haadership. it usually can be recognized as a result of the state's 
his/6ry and traditions The SDE's tend to reflect the culture of which they 
are a part. Power, for example, is- used very differently by various SDE's. 
In sortie states it is clearly power over, directives come down from the 
state department and they are obeyed without much question. In other 
states policy is developed with a great deal of involvement by profession- 
als in the field. The concept of collaboration, as an example, has very dif- 
ferent operational meanings-depending on the state in which it is being 
used. 

Teacher Organizations 

<' ■ 

Teachers' associations and unions are other organizations that 
have influence in education. The activities and roles of teacher groups at- 
the local level are well known in states that have laws providing for cOl- 
. lective bargaining. Teachers have bargained effectively for aalarles, 
fringe benefits, and betler working conditions. In states where such goals 
have been achieved, of course bargaining continues and salary and 
other demands are still very much the subject of negotiation, but other 
aspects of professional activity and service are on the table, e.g., deci- /> 
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sion-rnaking perogati\s. policy matters, inservice education, assign- 
ment of teachers, etc i * 

Less well known aniong teacher organization activities are lobbying 
at the state legislature, political action programs <o elect candidates or to 
^ promote causes (tor example the Equal Rights Amendment), and partici- 
pation in professional and lay advisory, policy and governing groups 
Teachers are nol only organized to promote their own purposes, to pro- 
' toct their members from unfair or capricious actions, and to ensure due 
process, they are also organized to further professionalize teaching by 
if)fluencing standards of preparation and licensure, by participating in 
arul supporting national accreditations (NCATE). by influencing legisla- 
tion for inservice education, curriculum improvement, research, and a 
host of other professional matters. 

Since both teacher associations and unions have essentially the 
same aggressive and vital programs, designed to assert and support 
teacher causes and convictions, it is not necessary to distinguish be- 
tween the NF_A and tfie American Federation of Teachers (AFT) in terms 
of stylo or approach Teacher organizations represent nearjy 2 5 million 
teachers This large membership base gives them pov^er — power with 
legislatures, state and national, and power in most deliberative bodies 
where education matters are discussed. The phenomenon of power is 
new forMeacher organizations and it is new for the traditional power fig- 
' ures who have to reckon with the teachers There is some evidence that 
r)eith(M group is yet quite accustomed to teachers having power and 
there is yet the question as to how much power there is and how it will be 
used The fo>fner may be dependent on the latter— that is, how teachers 
i)se power may, in part, determine how much they obtain. 

As yet the power of teachers througti their organizations is a vital 
and dynamic phenomenon. The development of strong teacher organiza- 
tions has occurred so rapidly that shifts in power structures have been 
more visible than they usually are For example, the assertion of teacher 
Qpwor in demanding more influence in decisions about teacher training 
IS evident in the establishment in more than 1 5 states of standards and li- 
censure commissions or boards The political persuasiofi exerted by 
teachers to obtain federal legislation to fund teacher centers fs another 
illustration of teacher power in recent actior\s= 

Teacher power is psychological as well as re^l In positive ways that 
fact is illustrated by the recent creation of decision making and advisory 
committees and boards that include a majority of teachers The prece- 
dent established in the teapher center legislation of a teacher majority on 
teacher center policy boards got quicl<ly and voluntarily transterred to 
other governing groups ff not psychological power, this is certainly psy- 
chological morTientum. 

Ha^^ing said what we have about various groups and organizations 
and the power and/or authority they have in influencing education, it 
should also be recognized that some of the same people rYfake up differ- 
ent groups— some of which hgve rather different goals For exarhple. 



teachers are employees of a school district, faculty members in a partic- 
ular school, members of teacher organlzjatlons, and citizens of a commu- 
nity. They may alsatte school board menibers and members of official or 
quasi-legal groups aT^he state ahcJ nalional level . SbThe view of the orga- 
nizations that various people betong to cannot be simplified to suggest 
that we merely have one group in conflict or contention with another. We 
may. indeed, have groups in contention but they are not entirely separate 
and distinct, -They are often groups of people in different roles who under- 
stand the ambivalence of being on both sMes of a question— but ulti- 
mately have to mal<e a decision There is no clean way to separate citi- 
zens from bureaucrats or professionals or admiriistrators because in one 
sense all are citizens and s'hare in citizens' purposes 

» 

Implications 

Probably no ideology concerning the public sctx>ols in this country 
is more firnnly entrenched than the notion that they are, and should be. 
controlled by local communities, this, of course, is not an entirely erro- 
neous belief, because certainly important decisions about both policy 
and practice are strongly influenced, if not controlled at the local level. 
However, at best, local communities must sh/^re the governance of their 
schools with many groups at all levels of government'and in the private 
sector The importance of any increase in citizen participation^at the 
local level must be weighed against this larger balance of power ' 

In effect, schools are subject to many competing sources of author- 
ity, each of which justifies the right of various groups to influence schools 
in different ways. There is the traditional authority of local communities, 
the expert authority of professior^al educator^at all levels of government, 
the legal authority supporting the power of government officials, legisla- 
tures and courts at all levels of government, and even charismatic 
authority seized upon by informal leaders who spring up from time to 
time. Thus, it seems that almost anyone can claim some formal "right" 
tocontrol^ducation And, in addition, mdny groups are able to informally 
influence schools in aonlegitimate ways. 

Given the complex web of power over local schools, it is misleading 
to speak as though there were a "power structure" controlling education 
in this country. While power structures probably exist in sOme communi- 
ties, it seems generally more accurate lo think of schools being governed 
by what Reisman (1 950).calls veto groups, or in other words, a wide vari- 
ety of groups at localr state, regional, and national levels, each of which 
has the necessary power to prevent public actions inimical to its Inter- 
ests, but only infrequerrtly having enough power to initiate new actions. 
No public official .can act unilaterally without placating some of these 
veto groups. 

Such a balance of power produces its own ironies. On the one hand, 
nocommunity, group of citizens, or educators can act unilaterally. But on 
the other hand, the fact that disputed frequently arise amongihe various 
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veto groups Increases the options available to school officials and/or par- 
ticular local citizens' groups. These conflicts among citizens usually will 
be decided by school officials, or on occasion, by local citizens* groups 
which act aggressively and decisively to seize the opportunity: 

This last point touches upon a very Important principle that Is often 
overlooked: The outside environment and organizational structure not 
only impose constraints on school districts; they also can be'arr*nged to 
provide more options and new opportunities We hope this series of vol- 
umes has helped the reader to appreciate the wide latitude of discretion 
often available to professional educators and citizens alike— and to be- 
come more sensitive to these opportunities to improve the education of 
young people 
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School Governance aynd its ^ 
Community Sociopolitical Environment 

Laurence lannaccone 

We waste our time talking about community power structures l( we 
are not, talking about politics. Power structures exist to Influence govern- 
mental decisions, which is what politics are about. Politics are about the 
management of conflicts over public issues, influenced by conflicting pri- 
vate interests, and within distinct baUlefieids of governnwntaUrenas^ 
decision making. To become mora sensitive to the mutual dependence 
among schools, communities, and the nation, including the influences of 
different types of power structures on the schools, we need some ac- 
quaintance with the issues, interests, and constitutional arrangements of 
American educational politics. 

^RVICE AND POLITICAL FUNCTIONS 

Banfield and Wilson (1963) saw government as performing two gen- 
eral sorts of functions: a service function and a political function. The 
service function refers to those processes that will meet some perceived 
social need. In educational institutions the service function is much more 
singular than it is in local governmental units. 

Many believe that the service function is the only function of educa- 
tional institutions, Educators themselves have been among the prime 
perpetrators of this dying myth (lannaccone. 1967). Few would challenge 
the stateitttent that education in America ie a governmental function, but 
some woUKl argue that a governmental, function can exist without poll- 
tics This paper rejects that position. School districts are governance, 
structures ^hich also have a political function. The political function of 
governmental institutions is to manage conflict, that is. to settle disputes 
between group and individual interests over issues of public importance. 
A conflict can arise out of disagreements over the values that an educa- 
tional institution allocates (Cobb & Elder. 1972). This type of conflict Is 
concerned with v^hat gets allocated. For instance, there have been dis- 
putes over subject-centered versus pupil-centered approaches to edu- 
cating children. Another example is the clothing allowance controversy 
in Massachusetts, where the parents of Title I children argued success- 
fully that Title 1 monies could be u8e#or clothing allowances. (Hughes & 
Hughes. 1972), 

Other conflicts have centered around the scarcity of the values that 
are allocated, in this case the issue is w^o gets what (Easton, 1965). For 
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example, the distribution of "high-quality" teachers among black and 
white schools has bpen the center of controversy Irl some localities 

The service arxi political functions of government might not be dis- 
tinguished as separate" acttvlttes"excepl"forthe^ 
versy surrounds the latter function. A controversy, as conflict, may be 
thought of as a condition existing between two or more Individuals or 
groups characterized by some overt sign of hostility between therm 
(Aubert. 1 963). The stakes are consider^ high; the outcomes are of cen- 
tral concern to the protagonists; the controversy is important; and strong 
emotions are involved. As a result, the application of expertise may not 
be sufficient to resolve such a dispute. At one time, educators were able 
to handle controversies by putting up the umbrella of expertise How- 
ever, although the umbrella still functions from time to time and from lo- 
cation to location, It is apparently becoming less adequate, in thegovern- 
mental world, when traditional ways of operating are challenged and 
t>egin to break down, fundamental constitutional realities become more 
visible.^nd basic issues re-emeirge at a new level of consciousness. 
These developments can be seeci^in educational governance today 



CONSTITUTIONAl RFAIITIES 

The 1970's Introduced an "Era of Enlightenment" in the politics of 
education in the course of this decade the least understood and singu- 
larly important fact about public education will become popular knowl- 
edge: Every policy of any Importance is determined at the state level, Be- 
cause the Constitution of the United States makes no direct reference to 
education, it is a legal responsibility of the states Yet for m6st people 
concerned about educational policy, the immediacy of the local system 
and the visibility of programs initiated cit the federal level result in dispro- 
portionate efforts to influence policy at these levels rather than at the 
state level 

The American system of government is a federal system: Important 
powers and responsibilities are shared among levels of government. The 
system Is one of a family of governments with shared responsibilities for 
conflict management rather than an hierarchical one In which confliot 
management is primarily aiio^:ated to the central, national-level govern* 
ment. In education, major policy areas are ultimately and decisively de- 
termined at the state level Local school systems may raise funds, but 
they do so as agents of the state using procedures established by the 
state. Local systems may hire teachers, but the teachers must meet 
state standards. The length of the school year, the curriculum, provision 
of special education programs. Introduction of accountability systems — 
ail are state-level determinations. Even the decision to accept and spend 
federal aid for education programs Is a state-level decision over which 
the federal government has no direct control. And the research on fed- 
eral program Implementation demonstrates that state educational poli^ 
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tics lajgely (Jet«min^the outcome of federal policy (Berke & Kirst. 1972; 
lannaccone, 1974), 



A POLITICAL-IDEOLOGICAL ROLE 

The federal government's role Is nevertheless Important In educa- 
tion. Instead of looking at Its control functions, the political analyst might 
better pay attention to another function. Federal programs have t>egun to 
adjust the balance between poorer and richer districts and between ur- 
ban and nqnurban school districts as federal funds have been targeted 
toward areas of poverty (Berke & Kirst, 1972). More than the funds allo- 
cated, the federal goveMment's role In articulating political symbols is 
significant These syml>olg may be seen In White House statements, 
especially those made by the President. They appear in federal court de- 
cisions, particularly the ones handed- down by^ the Supreme Court. Fi- 
nally, the categorical grant may be seen as having a similar symbolic 
function even when the administration of categorical programs is par- 
tially blunted. 

Federal political symbols of policy direction have an Indirect but, in 
the long run, potent effect on the political beliefs of Americans, particu- 
larly in the'&reas of race and economic inequalities and in a growing 
awareness of the need to accept pluralism in educational services for dif- 
ferent people It is here, in the long-term influence on the political 
ideology of Americans about education for all Americans, that the politi- 
cal conflicts and decisions at the federal level are likely to have their 
greatest impact. This is historically the way in which the federal govern- 
ment has always had its most signlficant.effect on education, from the 
Northwest Ordinance that preceded the Constitution, on to the present. 
Federal iftlervention has frequently enlarged the scope of education and 
lifted the sights of educators, often in spite of their initial opposition For 
example, political forces at the state and local level long were dispas- 
sionate about the inadequacies of the education provided to the f^r. 
Because of the nature of our political system however, the constellation 
of forces at the national level was dissatisfied and subsequently enacted 
Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) Many edu- 
cators, unable to move their local or state political systen\s to provide re- 
sources insuring greater opportunities for the poor, were pleased at this 
new opportunity to da so As a matter of fact, some superintendents 
asked a political scientist working in the politics of desegregation for ad- 
vice on how to get their districts under court order to desegregate! The 
federal actions provided legitimacy for them through political symbols 



CONSTITUTIONAL REALITY 

The position of the state in educational policy development appears 
to have emerged from the confluence of two sets of attitudes, one set 
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dealing primarily with educational governance and the other encompass- 
\ng government In general 

The first set of attitudes may be referred to as the dual sovereignty 
thesis (lannaccone & Cistone. 1974). The dual sovereignty thesis con- 
sists of two attitudes. One arises out of constitutional provisions The 
United States Constitution makes no mention of education, but does 
grant the states responsibility for those areas that the federal govern- 
ment has not reserved for itself 

Most state constituliofis niako local oflucatlon a IoqhI r(f«^^)Ofisibtlity of the state 
The United States Constitution Is slloni with royard to mlucatiofi. consoquofitly, 
education is a reserved ^x>wef ot the states These three levels of educational 
aovernnient Interact on policies, but only stale statutes stipulate m detail how 
^ctiools afe tobeyovernod. (Wirt & Kirst. 197?. ri 111) 

The other attitude prcxiucing a dual sovereignty pattern is the pub- 
lic s belief that education is a local rosponsibiiity This attitude, the roli- 
gion of localism, reflects the feeling of local districts that they "can only 
be protected by pursuing a policy of isolation and free^dom from state 
control" (Wirt & Kirst. 1972. p 131). 

The confluence of these two attitudes has resulted in a state-local 
sharing of powers based on constitutional law and political tradition The 
power of political myths widely held is illustrated in this tradition Consti- 
tution and law notwithstanding, no school board can exercise its legal au- 
thority to change attendance-area boundaries without a fX)litical fight 
During most of this century, states with undisputed Constitutional power 
over school districts have faced the political reality of consolidation by 
using a fdrm of births, extra funds, to unify districts Balance between 
tftese forces has been maintained by the education profession 

. the dual sovereignly prcxiuoes dorninani influence by organized sctlbolrnon. 
wtiich \n turn functions to prevent the breakdown of tho cnnipeting stale and 
local governments (lannaccone (Cistone. 1974. p 27) 

The second set of attitudes influencing the position of the state in 
educational policy development deals with the relationship among the 
various levels of governrTient. Reagon (1972) termed this relationship 
■ federalism " Although a number of people have looked at federalism in 
a number of ways, one useful approach centers on the positions people 
take on the federal role vis-a-vis the local role in government Those who 
favor the federal role look to the federal government as the means of es- 
tablishing and maintaining uniform conditions throughout the country. 
Those who champion the local role may see the federal government as 
providing necessary support to local and state goals (Elazar. 1972). The 
interaction of these two orientations has resulted in a system of intergov-^ 
ernmentai relations that repre^eVris a marble-cake pattern of sharing of 
governmental functions (GrodziVis. 1966). 

"To put the matter bluntly, government in the United States is cha- 
otic!" exclaimed Grodzins (1963. p. 1) Perhaps "chaotic"' is somewhat 
excessive; nevertheless, a dynamic interplay c|oes persist between fed- 
eral, state and local government The Intergovlrnmentai affair in educa- 



Th« t*d«ral lytttm li not iccurittty •ymbollz«d by* n»tt iiy«r c«k» of thr«« dte- 
tinct and ••p«r«t« ptarm. A 1«r mof* rMllitic lymbol It that of ^^^^l^^ ctkr 
Wf>«r«v«r you tllct throuflh It you r»vt«l an In8ep«rtb»« mixture of dlff»r»nt 00>- 
or«<j lngr»dl«nti Thtrt Is not nwt horizontal stratification Vertical arxJ diagonal 

lin«-iimo«t oomarata tha horirootai orm. and m torE>a p<ao«» thara «fa urm^ 

ptct«d whirls and an imparceptlbia mtrgino of colors, so that It ladlfflcult to tall 
where one ends and ihe other begins So It Is with federal, state, *^^ocb\ r9- f- 
•jponslbilitles in the chaotic marble cake of ArT>erlcan oovernrnent (Qrodzins, / 
1963.PP 3-4) 

A formal constitutional interpretation of educational QovernanceC 
sets clearly defined boundaries around the state as the "keystone" pf^ 
Amerkmaovernment and particularly of the governance of education. 
In practiceJlfT^se constitutional bourvjaries are continually changing. Al- . 
"^though they appear to be lawfully static, the dynamics of politics tran- 
scends them on an informal basis. Individuals andjjmups influence the 
' • state educational policy-making system, seeking cfian^s in policies and 
constantly redefining the system's actual boundarjes. . 

For our purposes, it is importantj? recogniz* that American educa- 
tion, within the federal system, is neither centralized nor decentralized: it 
is noncentralized. If we examine the education function of government 
as a political subsystem of the larger American political systert^ it is Im- 
mediately apparent that distribution of governmerttal power is aVesult of 
complex relationships among the various levels of government n<i^rder 
to achieve common policy outcomes. Thus, a pattern of sharing respon- 
sibility for governance, rather than a hierarchy of governments, charac- 
terizes the relationships within the family of governments in America. 

The education profession tended to dominate this intergovernmen- 
tal structure until recently. The domination appears to have been strong- . 
est on the implementation/delivery-service end of the game. Is it surpris- 
ing, then, that educators deny and often refuse to even look at the 
conflict-management or political aspect of it? 

COMMUNITY INFLUENCES 

A second governmental context of schools that deliver the service 
is'the local- school district's political community. The politics of the local 
education authority appear to be influenced by the larger state and na- 
tional contexts, ■■macroiX)litics"; by the politics of schools at building 
and classroom levels, ' micro-politics"; and by community influences. So 
McGivney af?d Moynlhan (1972) argued that school districts respond to 
macropolitlcal pressures within a zone of tolerance, which, if exceeded, 
produces political conflict. The West Virginia and Boston cases of 1974- 
75 illustrate their points of excess. Title I programs, as modified at state 
and local levels, fail within that zone. The state and federal contexts have 
been discussed above. The micropolitics of education will be addressed 
later in this paper. Community influences will be briefly discussed here. 

Research on school board social composition and community 
power structure abounds, but has given us little useful guidance for ac-' 
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tion. Few community power studies relate community power structure di- 
rectly to educatior^These studies have generated more conflict among 
scholars than usefol findings about the effects of community power 
structures on education A major thesis of most of these studlesjis that 
the interlock, duplication, and overlapping of leadership roles 'Is o me- 
times of behind-the-scenes, invisible power figures) serves to channel 
community policy into a few hands, resulting in community coordination 
That picture of political life in education has weaknesses First, it ap- 
pears to reflect small rural districts most and urban districts least Also, it 
appears to reflect conditKVis in the southeast, to be useful ttiere and in 
smaller rural conimunttiei rather than elsewhere (Kimbrough. 1964) 
Elsewhore at least, it appciprs that school board elections ifficreasingly 
foflect rapidly changing populations (lannaccone. 1967) and register 
votoi feelings that are broader than local educational politics and have 
tittle to do witfi local comrTiunity power structures (Thorstead. 1974) 
Studies of northeastern, northwestern, and midwestern suburbs suggest 
that school decision making is a highly specialized area in which profes- 
sional, expert, formal officeholders are decision makers most of the time, 
with episodic crises sorTietimes disturbing their routine operations 
(Bloomberg &Sunsliine. Grain. 1968. f^artin, 1962; Pellegrin. 1968. 
Rosenthal. 1969). 

Within the constitutional and legal framework, the local school dis- 
trict may attempt to resolve conflicts over policy by applying general 
norrTis. Ifie norms of school board members are central to the resolution 
of disputes at the local level These norms may reflect community 
values Grain (1968). in a study on school desegregation, presented data 
indicating tfiat value orientations associated with certain demographic, 
community-type, and electoral characteristics, had a bearing on the de- 
gree of acquiescence to desegregation policy by selected school boards. 
Aceiuiescence was high in cities where a balance of power existed, in 
tfiese cities, board members had higfi socioeconoiTiic status, high cohe- 
sion, and a higfi degree of liberalism For working-class cities, acquies- 
cence was low, with low-to-mediurTi cofiesion and liberalism 

Minar (1966), exploring tfie links between the school system and its 
social environment, noted that communities of better-educated popula- 
tions and people in professional or managerial occupations displaved 
less scfiool board conflict. He attributed this to their larger supply of con- 
flict-management skills and norms. Minar inferred that in high-status, 
low-cbnflict school districts, school board norms place a higher value on 
the technical autfiority of the superintendent, place less value on repre- 
sentativeness, and give the superintendent considerable latitude in deci- 
sions ConverseJy. school board norms in low-status, high-conflict com- 
munities place a lower value on technical expertise, place more value on 
representativeness, and are less inclined to grant the superintendent lath 
tude(Cistone & Hennessy. 1971[ 

The continuum of homogeneous to heterogeneous community char- 
acteristics appears to be one of the most, if not the most, powerful under- 
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lylno factors explaining variability in degrees ol political conflict faced by 
school districts. It is the source of the new politics of education trans- 
lated Into political "stress." Uncontalned diversity increasing over time 
produces political conflict in educational governments.Diversjlvis a Key 
concept to explain the growing stresaand heightened Pol^^'«o"*'f ^ 
•faced by schools today Some attention to its sources seems vW^hwhlle 



POLltlCAl IMPACT OF CUl TURAl PLURALISM 

School board members, no less than administrators, teachers, and 
other members of the middle class, will experience difficulty understand- 
ing the fundamentAl roots of the conflict and stress produced by diversity 
of political cultures. So, distinguishing sociocultural diversity from politi- 
cal diversity is essential at the outset By political diversity, I mean those 
sets of political demands (In Easton's terms) that are in conflict with each 
other about a governmental service, bu\ which a/so support the value ot 
diversity in those services to accorvmodate different social subculfures 
(Easton 1953) That is, although culKjral pluralism lies at the roots of 
political diversity it is not the same, nor will political diversity automatic- 
ally follow cultural differences. Cultural pluralism is a necessary but not 
sufficient condition for the creation of political-tultural demands reflect- 
Inq-or representing-it in government. There are at least three other 
sociocultural factors in addition to cultural pluralism that tend to produce 
Increased diversity of political demands and that can become govern- 
mentally disruptive, other things being equal One is geographic mobility, 
resulting in defeat of incumbent school board members (lannaccone, 
1967 lannaccone & Lutz, 1970, lannaccone & Wiles, . 1971) Another is 
sociaJ mobility brought about by affluence (increased socioeconomic 
s\a\2) with its increasing demands for different educational services 
(lannaccone 1972) Third, there is the changing demand on higher ex- 
pectations produced by education itself, apart from geographic or social 
mobility (lannaccone, 1972) 

Given these conditions, it is not surprising that we have seen in- 
creased efforts from the macropoliticai level, especially state and na- 
tional to influence both the educational services rendered and the gov- 
ernance system of education. Illustrations of this may be seen in federal 
legislation like Title I of ESEAi'federal and state court decisions like 
BroWn versus the Board of Education and Serrano versus Priest; and 
state legislation like that which reorganized New York City's educational 
qovernment Similarly, administrative regulations such as the United 
States Department of Health, Education and Welfare's recent demands 
to eliminate sexism in physical education, can be cited However, 
macrogovernmental action and formal decisions-legislative, judicial 
and administrative-are not the only tools for conflict resolution, and 
sometimes they are not the most important ones. Norms of the education 
profession provide another base for resolution of policy disputes 
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PROFESSIONAL N6RMS^ POLITICAL TOOL 



Rofessions are extremely clawed systems. To become a school 
superintendent, for •xanr>pler comhnonty requires that "an irxjividual at- 
terKl a school of education to obtaln.credentlals tor tead^iing Next that 
irnJIvldual must teach for a number of years and take additional course- 
work in order to be certitfed for administration. Then. It is usual for an as- 
pirant to the superintendent's position to serve as a principal Finally a 
• stmt on the central office staff may be required After all this the individ- 
ual may become a superintendent (Carlson, 1 972),__7^ 

These socialization steps helplo instill pro^sslonal norms On^ way 
In which these norms function is to sancyi^\jyj profession 

Every profession seeks to surround its pTactltloners with elements of mysterv 
with the Imputation of specialized knowledge apart from that hetd by others 
The cloak of the professional mystique helps protect both the professional s self 
image and his public relationships (lannaccone A Lqt/, 1970, op 54-55) 

Educational policy is roote«! in professional sanctification Histori- 
cally, this cdhnection grew out of the superintendent's central position as 
the architect of school board policy and the expeditor of its implementa- 
tion The strength of expertise as a rViolder of policy and carrier of values 
and preferred ways of thinking gbout education appears to be losing 
some ground But it is still a powerful and "relatively more informed" 
technique for the development of policy. It is rooted in the micropolitical 
experience of teaching in fFie classroom Any attempt to understand the 
educational organizations political realities must take the concept of 
professional autonomy as central to that understanding The focal issue 
has always been— but even more so now as cultural pluralism and varia- 
tions in local bQilding attendance areas increasingly influence educa- 
tional politics— the appropriate balance between the influence of profes- 
sional expertise and the influence of representativeness in the decisions 
of educational organizations. The political-cultural mix most influential In 
a given community displays a basic orientation toward this balance 

Issues more fundam§,ntal than notibns of power structure are:*the 
political-cultural mix of a district, especially as it values expertise In con- 
trast to representativeness; arid the degree of heterogeneity or homo- 
geneity in the district. The degree of metropolitanizalion or urbanization 
of a district appears to have implications for its poiitical-cultur&l mix and 
IS significant in predicting board and district political conflict (Minar 
1-964; Zeigler & Jennings, 1974). So, the larger the district and the 'more 
heterogeneous the population, the more conflict it experiences. Simi- 
larly, the more the municipal-reform politics characterize the political- 
culture of the local government generally, the greater is the respect for 
expertise and professional autortomy in education. Conversely, the more 
that traditional machine or precinct/ward politics characterize the gov- 
ernment, the less is professional autonomy valued and the more Is repre- 
sentativeness in government prized (Cistone, 1971). Even in the largest 
school districts—for example, those of New York, Chicago Los Angeles 
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and Bttston—the political mix that characterizes city politics influences 
the degree of conflict and respect for the value of professional autonomy 
experienced by the schools (lannaccone, 1971) So, for example, al- 
thoughorganized school employees are central political actor? in the ed- 
ucational government of all cities, which employee Organizations are 
dominant depends ot: tfie mix of political cultures in the particular city. In 
Boston, brue:C0llar workers are most influential, in New York City, top 
organizational political power is found in a coalition of teachers and ad- 
ministrators; however, Chicago balanced professional and blue-collar 
power through the Daley machine (lannaccone, 1971). Thus, the particu- 
lar political-cultural mix of a city, especially its beliefs about the values of 
professional expertise versus representativeness in government, influ- ■ <, 
fences that city's educational politics, 

Minar (1964) noted that education is a separate local governmental 
operation; therefore, it produces a plural or separate community power 
structure. He suggested that a classificatiorvsystem is needed for educa- 
tion that compares technical expertise related to professional autonomy 
versus community power structure. The essential issue that he posed is 
whether groups external to the educational government, competirig or 
complementary, actually seek to influence its decision processes. Thus, 
how highly professiongl expertise and autanonT^y are prized, and how 
much consensus on that value exists in a -Community, are more impor- 
tant issues for educational politics than is the nature of a community's 
general power structure The professional political ideology of autonomy 
is rooted in the realities of the classroom teacher s task as controlled by 
the realities of organizational life in the classroom 



A MICROPOl ITK AL f OCUS 

It was no accident of Watergate or Vietnam, nor a chance weakness 
in the dominant parties producing the Democratic convention events of 
1968 and the Republican incumbency of Gerald Ford, that might have 
made possible the combination of the radical conservatism of Ronald 
Reagan and the populism of George Wallace into a new national political 
party A rnore fundamental dilemma lies at the heart of all these events 
That dilemma is found in the failure of rTiacro-American politics to give 
. adequate expression to micropolitics—the day-tO-<iay interests of citi- 
zens where they live and work, Macropolitical processes and govern- 
mental structures in education suffer f rom the same weakness 

the micropolitics of education are found in and around the school 
building. They are concerned with the interactions and political ideolo- 
gies of social systems of teachers, adrTiinistrators, and students within 
school buildings They are also concerned with issues of interaction be- 
tween professional and lay subsystems at the building level 

There are several reasons for the teacher to focus on the micio- 
politics of education (a) this political arena is closest to his or her 



ongoing work; (bi^ulldlng-level politics share the uriiversal underlying is- 
sues of educational politics in our day; (c) buitding-level politics display 
the elements of the educational Operation that come nearest to produc- 
ing unique features In the politics of education; (d) finally, solving the 
political problems at the building level in education can make a major 
contribution to the fundamental governance dilemma faced by demo- 
cratic societies 

One word of caution — if the teacher is too emotionally involved in 
the political aspects of a job and protects himself or herself from that 
emotional reaction by defining the job and the events he or she ^hares In 
an apolitical and purely educational way, whatever that may mean, then 
the proximity of "events and Ihe small size of the social systems the 
teacher shares will block his or her vision and learning. If instead, the 
teacher overcomes that block, he or she can see the political world dif- 
ferently, enhance his or her skill at operating in it, and enjoy it more 

The internal political world of the school building is" comparatively 
' tangible For example, the social system's use of space in a building is 
often so clear that it can almost be touched. A social system's use of 
^ space in Its work world structurally reflects the interrelationships of its 
components, its authority relationships, and its norms Most faculties re- 
flect their pattern of interactioi^ in seating arrangements at faculty-meet- 
ings, in differential use of teacher lounges— sometimes the boiler room 
is onef- and especially in lunch cliques (lannaccone, 1962). From 
another perspective, ideas of turf ownership— whose territorial respc:)nsi- 
bility and domain are certain parts of the building?— correspond to au- 
thority relationships in buildings Usually, the priricipal "owns," and is re- 
sponsible for, the corridors, cafeteria, and johns, in addition to his or her 
office "My classroom" is the individual teacher's domain, "our lounge" 
may be one or more teacher groups' territory. Such statements reflect , 
the authority system of principal, teac^her, and student They.also indi- ' 
cate the norm of autonomy for the individual classroom teacher and se- 
lective collegial relations within the building outside the classroom— with 
some but not all teachers and certainly not the principal 

V A PROFf SSIONAl DILFMMA ^ ' . 

The professional demand for autonomy is, from a political science 
view, a political ideology The demand fPr autonomy is found in all profes- 
sions and is relate<*-^ much to the perception of expertise held by the 
professionals as it is to^a demand for status. It is, in effect, a demand to 
be allowed to use orie's expertise with minimum hindrance from others. 

Seeing the professional demand for autonomy as an essential as- 
pect of professional work, helps to clarify the meaning of that demand. 
Professional autonomy attempts to deal with a common professional di- 
lemma, especially acute for the helping professions, in,which securing 
the client's willing support and cooperation is a necessary though not 
sufficient condition for expertise, to work The professional engages ir^ 
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two sorts of activities, those necessary to get the job done nnost expertly 
and those needed to Invoke client cooperation In the client's own devel- 
opment. The need to secure willing cooperation from th« Client produces 
a dilemma for the professional He or she has a choice: to use authority, 
either legal or expert, to tell the client what to do, or to rest less on au- 
thority and rely more on eliciting cooperation by sharing decision making 
with the client. The dilemma Is real, not merely ideological. It is rooted in 
the fact that the client must be psychologically engaged in his or her own 
growth Moreover, much of what the client must do to use the expert 
guidance of ttie professional must be done by the client when the profes- 
sional is not immediately observing him or her. The best prescription 
given by \he professional to the client will db no good if the client fails to 
take it as prescribed 

jm DILEMMA COMPOUNDFd' IN EDUCATION 

Four conditions in American education compound this fundamental, 
universal dilemma of the professional the compulsory nature of the serv- 
ice and the consequent lack of choice ns a safety valve, the setting in 
which the service is rendered; tiie mode of payment for the service, and 
the teacher's turf itself 

In some pfofessions, the dilemma of authority versus shared deci- 
sion making is partly resolved by the fact that professionals and their cli- 
ents engage in a pattern of selection by which eacti, in effect, chooses 
the ottier The fact that I choose a particular physician or lawyer to pro- 
vide me with professional Services already partly resolves the difficulty 
laced by ttiem in getting mt^^to follow their advice. Mutual choice Is a 
safety valve. Where instead, the. range of choices for selection is much 
more restricted for both practitioner and client, the dilemma between 
reliance on authority and shared decision making becomes even greater. 

Compulsory education laws oblige tiie c-lients, both students and 
parents, to accept the service; at least, the students must be in \he 
school It is all well and good to say that if I reject medical services, that 
rejection may cost me my life, but the fact that I may reject the service 
produces a different psychological effect than does the absence of 
choice for students and parents Operationally, compulsory education 
means that with rare exceptions, students must be in a particular 
school—in their attendance area-- in a particular track and a certain 
- classroom under a specific teacher with a given group of students 

The student's conditions of organizational membership are not 
theirs to determine. They have no organisationally legitimate autonomy 
at all! Their response to that is the only freedom thev have. The law can- 
not and does not determine how students or their pj^ents respond to that 
reality.. Consequently, some degree of alienation/jsually characterizes 
the nature of the students' response. Alienation's^^ lows them to withhold 
some of their identity from compulsory membership in the organization. 
Not -allowing themselves to be pushed around by authority figures and 
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not allowing themselves to become psychoiogically engaged In the (asks 
set for them are ways of exfercising the freedom of choice left. 

Students vary greatly in the degree, to which their response is one of 
alienation. But teachers confronted with the need to gain the cooperation 
of the client are faced with the problem of how to decrease the aliena- 
tion. That problem in turn confronts them with the classic dilemma of 
whether to depend on legal authority or to develop shared decision- 
making patterns in the classroom. Without a significant degree of auton- 
omy the teacher cannot make that choice. Operationally in fact, most 
teachers shuttle between the invocation of their authority and shared 
decision-making patterns. Thus, one source of the demand for teacher 
autonomy is the fact of compulsory education. 

A second root of the demand for teacher autonomy is the nature of 
the organization within which the service is provided. The teacher's pro- 
fessional service is rendered within a complex and large-scale organiza- 
tion. Three implications of this tact increase the demand for teacher au- 
tonomy First, the teacher, unlike many other professionals, is not solely 
responsible to the client and colleagues for his or her performance. He or 
she is also responsible to the school organization Second, responsibility 
lor the client's welfare is shared by the teacher with others, partlcuHriy 
• the relatively nebulous "system " Most important, this professional can- 
not select clients Students are by and large assigned to teachers by the 
system's relatively impersonal decision-makir^g processes 

The events of the 1950's and I960's decreased the range of 
choices available to teachers. Similarly, those events decreased the 
range of choices once available to clients. Defining the classroom as turf 
was therefore inevitably Demanding autonomy over the activities on 
that turf was also inevitable 

A third el^^ment that compounds the dilemma of t+ie teacher is the 
way in which the service is paid for— indrrectly, by the larger society 
through its macropolitical decision^making structures The point is not 
the fact that general government taxation pays for education. It is instead 
the fact that client choice has no direct relationship to the economic 
base of education. For example, a nationalized health systeffi may also 
be tax based; however so long as client choice influences the practi- 
tioner's income, some degree of economic bond links the client and the 
practitioner That bond is missing in ttie teacher-student relationship. 

Three major consequences flow from this fact. One is that the 
teacher-student relationship is weakened by the absence of an economic 
bond However much professions deny the importance of the economic 
bond between them and the client, it normally exists Indeed, the fact that 
professions loudly proclaim that the economic bond is not a major moti- 
vation for the professional should help us see that there are ethical bonds 
too. but does not permit us to deny the economic one. 

A second consequence of the mode of payment used in public edu 
cation is that it produces a different economic bond between the teacher 
and theJarger society, a bond that often militates against client interests 
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There are two distinct lay publics with an interest in education. Or>e is the 
micro-lay-publlc— the public most concerned with the delivery of the 
service close to the teacher and studeat at the building level The other is 
the m^icr6-lay-public— the interest that is societal and general in nature 

The micro-lay-public isi one of the roots, the external one, in the 
micro-politics of education. Its economic link to the building Is extremely 
indirect and only meaningful as a source of influerice when this public is 
aggregated and therefore submerged within the larger interest of the 
general society The micro-lay-public has different needs and expresses 
some different values than the other public It is concerned with different 
outcomes too. it is concerned specifically with the particular students 
and their peculiar needs. It is concerned witfi particular classrooms and 
teachers and their specific operations. It lacks governrTiontal mecha- 
nisms for the expression of its values and interests in outcome because 
combining them for general board policy, for example, requires compro- 
mising their p^uljlar (jature Further, the political ideology of American 
educational l^^nmdnt has usually systematically denied the impor- 
tance of such "special interest " 

On the other hand, the economic bond produced by the payment 
system of education maximizes the set of interests expressed by the 
other lay public The structure of American government is designed to 
make the general public interest effective The ideology of American edu- 
cational government supports that interest. Is it therefore surprising to 
find that governmental bodies in education display an econoniic concern 
more often than any other single one^ 

School people have generally been responsive to the public inter 
ests that have the monopoly on the economic bond and good access to 
the governance mechanisms. The rise of militant teacher organizations 
is in part attributable to the need that teachers feel to compete effec- 
tively in that large aiena of macropolitics Teachers have a better chance 
of protecting their autonomy and turf from lay i^H^sts at *he micro- 
political level than from lay interests at the macroleveK 

A fourth element making autonomy an inevitabi/ teacher demand 
arises from the conditions of the teacher's turf it^f Strong boundary 
maintenance and strong beliefs in the society ^^ut autonomy protect 
that territory externally Internally, however, teaching of one sort or 
another goes on in a classroom. Schooling is not tutorial in nature: the 
teacher works with groups, the classroom group being the largest 
Teacher autonomy and teacher autfiority in the classroom are intimately 
related. The teacher is confronted witti sorrie degree of student aliena- 
tion. To maintain the^ocial syster-n of the room, the teacher must usually 
give way to some of the implications of that alienation However, in order 
to produce significant task accomplishment, the teacher cannot surren- 
der to it. So, the teacher dilemrria is the professional one of shuttling be- 
tween use of authority and the use of shared decision making Realistic- 
ally, most teachers combine some of each 
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Teacher tactics are easier to develop it the turf ts weH bourxJed arxj 
the belief in •utor>orDy is well estatjilshed. Maintaining thaf corxJitlpn In- 
volves two wars on two battlefields much of the time. Wlthlf> the class- 
room .the teacher must wrostle-wlth- the problem-of student diienatlon. 
which. If attacl<ed too directly, Is lll<ely to become hostility. At the same 
time, the teacher needs to keep parents and administrators off that bat- 
tlefield to have the autonomy needed to balance the internal dllemmet; 

Teachers have long t>een ambivalent about administrative struc- 
tures and roles. On the one hand, the stronger thie boundary, the greater 
ttie teacher's^autonomy; on the other hand, the principal's office, school 
board regulations, and the central office can help to protect the 
teacher's turf from intervention by the micro-lay-public. So, for example, 
a strong principal may meap that somewhat less autonomy exists for the 
classroom teacher vis-a-vis the administration But strong administration 
provides greater protection against attempts by parents and community 
groups to influence the classroom Also, a strong principal often helps 
teachers deal with the internal classroom needs for group maintenance 
and [ask accomplishment; teachers can be supported by appeals to the 
principal's authority 

For most of this century teachers have supported administrator-led. 
organizations in the political realm That support has provided them with 
economic benefits and increased autonomy against public interference. 
School administrators have been socialized as teachers and share the 
ideology of teacher autonomy It is reinforced when they are called upon 
to support teachers Thus, through socialization and job mobility the po- 
litical ideology of the microlevel developed from the classroom need for 
autonomy, and reinforced at the building level, translates Qasily to' the 
macropolitical ideology of the local education agency, state, and natigp 

THt ADULT SOCIAL .SYSTEM OF THT SCHOOL 

Shifting our focus from the classroom to the adult social system at 
the building level, we find that the internal micropolitics of that unit are 
structured into informal groups with group values, processes, and out-, 
comes. Such informal teacher groups produce an.informal complex or- 
ganization and are the basic ejements of the internal micropolitics of the 
building. This is not to say that group forma.tion is political in origin. All to 
the contrary, social needs are primary, but t3nce the informal organiza- 
tion is in existence, it has the capacity to move toward political action. 
Hence, administrators frequently fear such groups even before they 
move in such a direction. That fear is a fundamental error of administra- 
tors. Primary groups will exist in any case. Attempts to suppress them 
will have'the result of either increasing teacher alienation from adminis- 
tration or more often, making teachers become politically active The de- 
velopment of teacher militancy in the last 20 years has been partly be- 
cause administrators in large numbers made that error 
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Much of the evidence of the last 20 years also indicates a rising cli- 
ent demand for a more direct voice In the delivery of educational serv- 
ices We should not be surprised If ifidlrect represefitatlon— a sort of 
proxy political vote- fails to satisfy people Also, community demands at 
the building level, particularly in the larger cities, are directed against the 
service as performed by the same professionals who would then be their 
representatives. Then. too. there are significant social-class differences, 
with associated differences in values, between education professionals 
and deprived neighborhoods 

One result of the major conflicts in the macropolitics of education 
tias been to reduce the capacity of even internal building politics to reach 
and influence central office arxl board activities, until the internal politics 
erupt violently enough to force attention Of engage broader segments of 
\Ue bcxiy politic. Ironically, when broad sections of the school district's 
public are brought into the conflict, the embattled coalitions on both 
sides are likely to losf^ sight of the peculiar concerns of a particular build- 
ing's interest 



Ttiere is no ultimate resolution of tfio tension between lay controj 
and professional autonomy in educational government. Nor Is it likely 
ttiat many set lous perscMis would want it to be all of either The conflicts, 
ttieretore. have'usualty raged around th(^ guesti<:)n of when is there too 
much of wtiich 

A second basic, perenriial. and ec^ually pervasive issue is \\^o ten- 
sion t^etween administrator or management control and teacher au- 
fonorTiy. \Ue present governance system in education is to a large extent 
a prcxiuct of \ho educational and-muntcipal reform rTiovements of the 
turn of the century SchobI boards, particularly in urban districts, were re- 
forrTied Small lx)ards replaced large boards, at-large board elections or 
appointments usually replaced precinct Of ward elections, the political 
party often lost-a large measure of influerice^over board members, and 
school board coe^position became more upper middle class 

On the positive side, these developments decreased party political 
patronage and corruption in education, and they appear to have irv 
creased economic efficiency in education. But the reform also de- 
creased the f epresefitative nature of educational governance They were 
elitist iri their consequences Americans appear to have believed ttiat for 
a long tirrie tfu> gains outweighed the costs. 

On a second front the reforms increased \he professional standing 
of scfiool adrTiinistra.tors first and then WvM of teachers ffieir de facto, if 
not de jure, autonorriy and leadership increased vis^a vis the board Their 
training and credentials improved and increased Teactier professional- 
ism also improved markedly So did the social recognition Jncorne. and 
autonomy of teachers Their autonomy was particularly increased 
against lay interference from bo\h the board and building-level lay irUer- 
ests But tfiere were some costs. Administrator control of teachers ap- 



pMftd to havt Incr#a8«d also. Ctrlainiy th«lr control of tht National Ed- 
ucation Association and Its state afflliatas did. Furthar^ th« Intaractlon of 
teacher and parents appeared td have beconrte more'selectlvely middle 

/ dIass-Glearlyrthe supportive relationship between the school and the— 

) family around their students/children declined. Again, for a long tlnr>e the 

gains seemed to have outweighed the costs. ^ 

In small arkJ rural districts these reforms had little or slow effect. 
The small and rvjral districts still displayed the dominance of lay control. 
However, that dominance was less rigorously. used and less acutely felt 
because of the close ties of small communities and the homogeneity of 
the culturea that produced boards, administrators, teachers, students, 
and parents. In the large cities, by contrast, the reforms not only de- 
creased public and professional Interaction at the building level, but were 
also a major ideological victory for upper-mlddle-class values. The re- 
forms denied the value of cultural pluralism — at least as found in the 
cities—and reflected a belief In the melting pot theory, indeed, the 
schools were se6n as having a maj©r role In the melting pot process to 
eliminate the cultural pluralism resulting from immigration especially. 
Again, this elitist governmental development with Its attendant single- 
ci$iss, monocultural values, seems to have worked for a time with certain 
urban groups. But in this way. too. by the denial of cultural pluralism — in 
fact, by attempt to eliminate It through education — the reformed educa- 
tional governance system was less repfesen^etiviB than It had been. 

Two additional and l|bparently unanticipated consequences fol- 
lowed the Immediate results of the reform developments^ First, the 
United States experienced, at least until recently, a dramatic and contin- 
uing shift of populations out of rural and into metropolitan areas. This 
demographic shift was a factor in changing the fiscakbase of education 
to Increase the state's contributions and^decrease district inequalities, 
often at the expense to some degree, of, what once were the richer dis- 
tricts, the urban ones. 

The second most consistent outcome of the educational govern- 
ance system In the 20th century was the decline In the.pumber of small 
school districts, especially single school units. In small school districts 
the general taxpayer interest and the interest of the micro-lay-pubilc con- 
verge and may both be accommodated by on^ board. But overall. In- 
creasingly larger groups of citizens were being governed by fewer school 
districts The small board was supposed to represent the interests of in- 
creasingly larger numbers of people. The effective political distance from 
school building to board became longer and longer in the process. 

Thus, the Initial push, that the reforms gave tq Increasing profes- 
sional autonomy at the expense ot lay control was carried much further. 
The early in^ease of administrator dominance over teachers and their 
organizations was compounded, especially in the larger urb^n districts 
and in state lobbies Surely, such a sequential drift over years could not 
continue endlessly. Some system disestablishment and disequilibrium 
were bound to take place eventually, The effects of such^evelopments 
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were felt In stress snd strains, especially at the micropolitical level 
which was virtually cut off from the macropolltlcal world, lacking Qovern- 
mental mechanisms for articulation and aggregation of microlnterests. 



TWO PUBLIC INTERESTS 

, The educational governance system provides representation, nnech- 
anlsms of access, and ideological legitimacy for the €0(presstons and In- 
fluence of the general Interest of the larger society It does not do so for 
lay Interests at the building level, Worse. It Ignores those units In Its rep- 
resentative structures The structural bias of local board elections- be- 
comes ainnost comical when, for example, as In Los Angeies in the late 
1 960 s. Chlcano parents and interest groups fourlt) easier access to state 
assennbly representatives than to school board members. Urban dwell- 
ers have sometlnnes found It easier to influence legislation Hian school 
board policy, The political processes of the present loc^l district force lay 
groups at the building level to merge or aggregate thefr demands with 
other buildings to produce a comnnon policy, ignoring cultural pluralism 
and individual needs otetudarSts at the same time The political Ideology 
"of boards i$ slowly char\na/ Dut It still reflects many of the upper-mi^^le- 
class, municipal-reform^fiefs that are hostile toward cultural pluralism. 
Thus/structural, proce^^nd Ideological factors facilitate the political 
efficacy of a social (cjaSf and a macropolltlcs of lay general-interest 
groups The same factors repress the emergence of an effective micro- 
politics of lay groups at building levels. 

In sum. the educatiorial governance system of this country has 
never In this ceritury developed appropriate structure, ideology, or proc- 
esses for the effective articulation and aggregation of micro^ school- 
building politics— for either teachers or client interest groups. The In- 
ternal structure of teacher organizations may pay attention to this prob- 
lem partly through Internal representation and grievar)ce systems. The 
lay interests at the building level appear never to have been^dequately 
represented by the lay interests at the macropolitical level, except In the 
smallest school governments. As teachers appear to gain In the struggle 
for power against administrators and board, the client Interest best 
found in the micropolltics of the building may be even more likely to be 
lost in the. shuffle of power 

The most significant politica.toutcomes of the last 20 years of in- 
creasing conflict in education may yet be found in the, micropolltics of lay 
interest groups. If the Tong-range effects of the readjustnrients of pow6r 
among teacher organizations, administrators, and boards close the 
boundaries of policy making furlhef^frgSmst that micro-lay-interest, either 
of two results can be predicted. The clients; students and parents, will 
become more alienated and refuse even more often to support the 
schools. Alternately, they will bQ energized into near-explosive political 
action to restructure educational governance, so as to have an impact on 
the issues that concern them at the delivery end of the structure More 
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prob«bl0 for tht ntxt ort in tht politics of education is a combination of 
both. In any casa, although tha roots of much of the politics of education 
are to be found in rnicropolitical systems, their effects must be translated 
throooh the-macroeystems to Influence the future -of- educatlof>al 
governance. ^ ' 

We need to know more about how to link the Demographic bases of 
a district's political cultures to the Qc5>?(»fQfiqqa of schools. We have. In 
fact, never had such representation except In the slngle-school-bulldlng 
district To readjust the balance of Influence between teachers and ad- 
ministrators alone Is not enough. To balance a community elite Gf( 
against a professional elite is not adequate As Bachrach (1967) said: 

The crucial Issue of democracy is not the ccxTipoaltkxi of the elite— for the man 
on the bottom it nr>ake8 llttfe difference whether the comnnarxj enrwinates from an 
eMte of the rich arxJ the wellborn or from an elite of workers arxJ farnr>er8, In- 
stead the Issue la whether democracy can dlffOaa power sufflclentry throughout 
society to Inculcate anrx>ng people of all walks of life a justifiable feeling that they 
have the power to participate In decisions which affect t^^mselves arxJ the com 
mofi Hie of the community, especially the Immediate community in which they 
work arxj sperxi most of their wsking hours and energy (p. 92) 

Historically, school politics have played a role In creating an educated 
citizenry, There really is only one way to teach responsibility; that is to 
give people responsibility, let them make decisions, and let them experi- 
ence the consequences of their choices Operating with this belief may 
not be the Arrlerlcan dream, but it was the American faith. Without it. the 
American*ream will become a nightmare Given the experiences of 
Watergat^nd Vietnam, how nnuch worse can the mistakes of the com- 
mon person be than those of the brightest and best? The start of 
America's third century appears to be a good tinne to renew that faith 
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Government's Responsibility in 
Improving Education Outcomes 



William L. Smith* 



I would like to discuss the past role of the Office of Education, how 
we see the federal rale of government in education, what the major prob- 
lems are that we are attemptlr>g to address, and specific areas relating 
directly to what I call the revolutions In American education, which have 
Implications not only for children, but for all of us adults. 

llSOE MISSIONS 

The United States Office of Education (USOE) was established by 
Congress In 1876. Its baste purpose is stated as promoting the cause of 
education throughout the country. This original mission is still the base 
on which the Office of Education functions, even though new responsibil- 
ities arfe called for today to meet new deimands. 

If we were to sum up three basic missions that have been Installed 
in USOE since 1876, the first is to provide rational leadership in the 
search for mqre effective education; the second, to continuously assess 
- the state of education, and keep the country informed of what it is about, 
and what its needs are; and third, to administer legislation enacted by 
Congress, and entrusted to USOE. USOE is an instrument of Congress 
which provides legis<ation it is responsible for administering. USOE's 
leadership role is a function of its power to persuade and help those at 
state and local levels to effect change and improvement through rules, 
regulations, program policy, and technical assistance. 

Although federal programs and ways of achievijM them have 
changed, the three basic purposes mentioned above are consistent with 
USOE'St function. The real question then becomes, "If this Is our role, 
wh€^t then is the role of an educator in the Office of Education, or in what 
is usually called the federal bureaucracy?" It is a question of asking what 
needs to be done, how our responsibility can be effectively and efficiently 
carried but, and what the time lines are for achieving it. 

Principal among issues that confront us today as "feds" are the 
continued efforts to define educational commitments, to conceptualize 
necessary actions to meet these commitments, and finally to implement 



*This arttch appeared in The Journal of Teacher Education. Vol 26. No. 1. Spring. 1975. pp 
35-40. 
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them In many Instances >^e failed to alleviate the problems toward 
which programs were aimed because we either entered the arena with 
limited understanding and capabilities, or failed to design the kind of pro- 
gram and implementation strategies that Congress had asked for. 

With this in mind federal officials today are providing developmental 
and technical assistance to local projects which are stimulating change 
through research, information, dissemination, and capacity building at 
the local lovvl 

FINANCINC [EDUCATION 

Economics and the whole question of financing of education will be- 
'coa)o even more critical in the years ahead as education becomes fan 
even larger component of the public budget A brief look over the last few 
years indicates dramatic changes in the role of education In 1958 when 
Sputnik was launched by the Russians. Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA) This was the first time that the citizenry 
had required Congress to provide resources to boost educational pro- 
gramming. In 1965. the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was 
passed, and this was the first time that the federal government became 
involved financially in a rriajor part of educational programming. The Edu- 
cational Amendments of 1972 was the third most significant money bill 
designed to involve the federal government in education 

Interestingly enough, during 1 969 and 1 970. secondary and elemen- 
tary schools alone expended about 39 5 billion dollars During 1973 and 
1974. the same elerrientary and secondary schools expended some 56 
billion dollars During 1976 and 1977, those schools expended 82 billion 
dollars In all of those years, approximately eight percent of public school 
revenue was derived from the federal government. 38 percent from state 
sources. 42 percent from local sources (n)ostly from property taxes), and 
1 2 percent from other sources * 

With the property taxes being th(^ most regressive of any major tax. 
it becomes clear that improved ways of providing for public school reve^ 
nue must be found The differences among states regarding the extent to 
which they provide resources are astronomical. In Delaware, for ex- 
ample. 71 percent of state resources go to education In Now York, it is 
44 percent, in New Hampshire. 10 percent 

When you look at^lM total budget in elementary, secondary, and 
post-secondary educatliPin 1972 and 1973. you find a startling revela- 
tion The budget was approximately 85 billion dollars in 1972 Of that 85 
billion. 85 percent was locked into personnel salaries, benefits and fixed 
costs. In 1973. the budget was about 93 billion dollars Of the 93 billion, 
again, 85 percent of the resources were locked into personnel and fixed 
costs In 1976 and 1977 the total expenditure was 131 billion dollars. This 
suggests that you must consider eliminating funds eaten up by 
personnel, and do something about the personnel responsible for deliver- 
ing educational services to children 



The existing division of authority within the education division and 
other federal agencies concerned with educational problems, Involves 
questions of strategy that go beybnd the considerations of overall federal 
roles. Consequently the focus of this presentation Is on the federal role of 
education without major restrictions to specific Office of Education re- 
sf>onslbllity. The Education Amendments of 1972, 1974 and 1976 split 
many of the functions that had. belonged in 1865 to the Office of Educa- 
tion and to other agencies withln'y/hat we now call the Division of Educa- 
tion The Assistant Secretary of Education now coordinates the Office of 
Education and the National Institute of Education (NIE) which is the re- 
search arm for nearly all of education. The Assistant Secretary has ad- 
ministrative responsibility for the Fund for the improvement of Post- 
Secondary Education (FIPSE) which encourages innovative programs at 
the postsecondary level, and for the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics ^NCES). 

Of course the Departrrieot of Labor and many other agencies are 
al^^o responsible for manpower training and the like 

n DFRAl RFSPONSIBIl ITY IN tDUCATION 

Several general criteria are proposed for helping us define when 
tfiore is and is not an applfbpriate federal responsibility in American edu- 
cation All of thesfe criteria are subject to one general constraint In the 
absence of special circumstances, the support and conduct of education 
is primarily a rionfederal responsibility in elementary and secondary 
education, the general provision of educational service is largely a state 
and locaLresponsi.bility In postsecondary education, there is a broader 
basis for federal involvement and support, but .there too, the basic re- 
sponsibilities are state, local, and private 

In American society, we do not have the kind of centralized ministry 
of education system present in most foreign countries. Instead we have a 
highly decentralized state, local, and public system, and there seems to 
be no serious political force in American society which would fundamen- 
tally alter that present division of responsibility Therefore, it will continue 
to be a decentralized program, the primary responsibility of state and 
local governments 

Thus, whenever any proposed federal education initiative or pro- 
gram is considered, we must first ask what the special and compelling 
circumstances are which make it a federal rather than state or local or 
individual task With that fundamental consideration fn mind, let me de- 
scribe several basic criteria for'determining federal responsibility 

1 It IS necessary to address needs and problems which are national 
in scope and consequence Althougti the bulk of routine educational 
tasks and responsibilities are the province of state, local, and 
. private organizations, there are some educational needs and 
problems which transcend both the responsibility and/or capacity of 
state and local government. These are areas in which the social 
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and •oohomic hMlth of th€ nation or the fundamental rights of 
Indlvtduait are at stake, or where the activities and presence of the 
federal oovernment Itself generate specific federal responsibility. ^ 

SeveraLexaniples-llluitrate theae types of specific educations! 

responsibilities. Within the context of addressing needs and : : ^ 
problenw that are national In scope, the existence of a grou^ t)t 
children wtx) do not have equal educational opportunity has. ^".^ , 
increasingly been recognized. Local schools have been unablel6 : > 
give adequate education to a significant portion of the pQpu|^tiof\ 
The economically poor, the handicapped, fend children from rjon- 
English speaking families are prime targets. 

' Serious society-wide consequences flow from their lack of 
adequate education — lower productivity, higher unempioyrxient, 
increased welfare burdens, and a general inability of those ' 
Individuals to lead satisfying lives, much less carry out their 
responsibilities as citizene. 

As a nation, what we have said in effect is that the greatly 
Increased difficulty in educating these children exceeds both the 
capacity and resources of local school systems. Because . 
consequences of tfiei( being Inadequately educated^re both / 
serious and national in scope, the fede^rai government should ^ . 
provide various forms of compensatory educational assistance andP 
help state and local school systems meet their general educational 
responsibilities. \ 

2. Federal involvement in compensatory^ducation in order to 
establish real equality of education at elementary and secondary 
school levels is paralleled in postsecondary education 

3. in addition to the problems of compensatory education at the"* 
elementary, secondary and postsecondary leveis/there exists 
throughout' society a significant number of functionally Illiterate 
adults, prey to all problems of dependency, lower productivity, and 
the like. . 

A. Elimination of segregated school systern^ appropriately requires 
federal involvement, both In legal enforcement thVough Title iV and 
programmatic assistance through the Emergenc9 School 
Assistance Program. 5im1l^t(lv, the eradication of sexual, linguistic, 
age, and other forms of discomlnation demands federal 
intervention. Title IX is a case in point 

5. The need to assure that the critical personnel Shortage does not 
have crippling effects on the nation's econorriy and the functioning 
of 'ts basic Institutions will occasion federal support of personnel 
training in teaching, medicine, foreign affairs, and other areas 

6. Increased eduqational burdens as well as lots of resources and 
revenues resulting from the presence of federal, installations and 
personnel clearly obligates the government to provide appropriate 
compensation when thoSte federal facilities reduce the numtper of 
tax dollars going into a particular jurisdiction. 
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In terms of addressing needs and problems which are natlona\in 
scope and consequence, we see that there is a definite federal role as It 
relates to thos|^ix Items discussed above 

A secondarea of feder^al responsibility Is advancing the state of the 
art of the quality and relevance of Ameritan education. It would make lit- 
tie sense to have all 50 states carrying out separate and redundant edu- 
cational research programs Thus, to develop new knowledge and more 
effective educational pjacticos is uniquely an appropriate federal role 



SrvrN [ DUCAilONAl PROfUCMS 

rtuMirst and probably most important problom w<i liavo is the poor. 
I e . the persistence of an economically, culturally, odiicationally disad- 
vantaged, low perlorrTilng. poverty bound group This (comprises about 
20 percent of our ^otal population. This problem should bo our overriding 
priority, and one to wliich wo should devote tlie bulk of our fosources and 
(*roative onergios. 

\Ue second rylajo.r problenn is the question of rtiajor cities. We are 
t)oginning to see that the educational dysfuncMlonality in the major cities 
may be so severe that i( cannot be solved by rerTiodies targeted on spe- 
cific groups of students or on a Simple equalization process 

The third rrjajor educational problem is the business of education 
arid work and the fat^t thai our young people do not see any relationship 
between wliat they receive in th(^ classfoorTi and the world of work 

Hie fourth major problem is quality of educational practices The 
ftiajor educ:ational problem we fac:e is in mounting a productive research 
and development program and the development of extensive, useful 
researcli-based knowledgcvabout the educational process and the effec- 
tiveness of rrietliods and techniques We all know the-ruM^d. but ttie i;Jreat 
problem we liave faced is how is it orcliestrated"^ 

Ttie fifth rr^ajor problem is the growing inability of teachers to iden- 
tify children with loar'r^ing cmd/or behavioral problems in the regular 
classroom, to diagnose the level and degree of those problems; and to 
prescribe teaching and learning activities to meet the needs of tliese 
cfiildren Add to this phenomenon the impact o\ Public Law 94-1 42 which 
requires the inclusion of handicapped ctiildren in the regular education 
prograrTi Teachers, already frustrated by their inadequacy to cope with 
the affective responses Of some children and youth, find their training ob- 
solete to deal witli the special educational needs of handicapped chil- 
dren assigned to them This sfiows the quality t^f teacher education 

The sixth major problem is. a question of educational management. 
We are beginning to recognize tliat thereJs an enormous difficulty on the 
part of tliose who liave been educational managers today to meet tlie 
needs of different populations t 

Finally, there is the question of resource allocation and equcilization 
It has to do witli the question of the differeruu-^ both betwe(Mi and among 



states with regard 1o the number of ctollars spent on children. 

Those are basic areas where the federal government has a role. 
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EIGHT REVOLUTIONS 

1/ The Teacher Revolution^ ^ 

|:. There are a number of revolutions that have occurred which have 
implications for education. First is the teacher revolution. In 1955 1 was a 
beginning teacher. I remember>wteen the superintendent of schools in- 
fornned nne of what my future looked like. He said, *'Smith, you may rest 
assured that in 36 years, you will reach your maximum." It took 36 years 
to make top dollar ps a teacher In 1 955 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

I am sure jhere are some who never reached their maximum, even 
though they stayed 36 years. Remember those days? From 1964 on, the 
teacher revolution began, teacher pow^r became a way of life. Ironi- 
cally, many superintendents of schools and school boards responsible 
for negotiating in thoil early days negotiated away more power than 
they had ever dreamed, simply because they didn't understarickthat 
teacher negotiation was here to stay 

So you must understand that the federal government, regardless of 
agency, and state and local governments too, will not negotiate pro- 
grams without also negotiating with the teacher organization or union. 

The real question becomes one of how we combine for those 
teachers the kind of responsibility that transcends the. question of 
whether or not they are getting benefits and salary increases with 
whether or not they are getting better working conditions. How can we 
capitalize on this teacher education revolution in such a way that chil- 
dren will benefit more than they are now? 
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2 The Cultural Revolution 

, The second is probably the most startling revolution. I call it the cul- 
tural revolution. I break it into two parts — first, the minorities and the 
poor. The riots and burnings in Watts (1965), t)etroit (1967), and Wash- 
ington (1 968) demonstrated the destructive nature of these big cities and 
made a tremendous impact upon education. It was one of the things ac- 
companying the teacher revolution which allowed for the negotiating of a 
shorter time period to reach a maximum — a better retirement system to 
g^ive teachers an opportunity to get out of the system earlier. 

I submit the cultural revolution, especially in the bi£^|tifis, had the 
same devastating effect in that we lost an awful l|^^Bin^ .t 9ignt ed 
teachers who could not deal with the question of cul ff|i|Pfd( 
tural minorities asking \o be included where they had beeri^i 

On the other side of that coin, the cultural cavolutfei 
counterculture. I am sure you remember ty|f*jij^^ 
where young people said, "No, we ain't gffJJl^tb''^^ no mo 
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used to " They got into major discussions atxxjt the value structure, 
about the relevancji of what their school was offering 

I am reminded of a document In the Harvard Educational Review 
which discussed the state of value constructs today as they move from 
traditional to emergent values, specifically about the traditional value 
system as being a part of the Puritan ethk:. that time and work Were im- 
portant The emergent value system was one where one discOssed 
•neitfWr the future nor the past Ope talked about the present ar>d its 
utilitarian value 

Our youth counterculture moved dramatically^ to show that they 
were no longer interested in need gratification that was long teem, nor in 
the tradition and history of the past They were interested in what we 
were doing today 

] The Knowledge Revolution 

The third revolution is the knowledge revolution \This is split into two 
parts as well. The first is data acquisition 

How does one manage data'^ How does one sort out and discrimi- 
nate in the use of information? We have had to go to computers, systems 
analysis and retrieval systems, for we found that the classroom teacher 
could no longer stand in front of the clas? and be the dispenser of all this 
information, because it was coming to children faster in some instances 
than It was corning to the teacher . 

Television and technology are the second half of the knowledge rev- 
olution They no longer allowed children to use their imagination as 
books and the radio had done So it became difficult for the classroom 
teacher to stand in front of children as we historically had done. 

Today, there are more people in the classroom. There are parapro- 
fessionals, volunteer parents, and the teactier. and then there are the tel- 
evisions that monitor what teachers are doing through microteaching. 
Thus we move away^rom the dispenser of information to the facilitator of 
the learning process, simply because the volume of information Is too 
great for 9ny one person to be the sole custodian. What we have to move 
toward is the process of acquiring information that meets the needs of 
children, regardless of where they are. 

Of course, the advent of technology, whether it happened to be tele- 
vision, computers, or a series of other things, was part of the basis for the 
competency-based teacher education movement, which began to talk 
about something that we had not talked about before: the measurement 
of performance, both for teachers and students. It was something that 
we were not accustomed to and a lot of us §aid. "We ain't buying it." 

The reason we weren't buying it was simply because it was not the 
way we were taught, it had no meaning for us. It did not provide an oppor- 
tunity to talk about past and future in a way that makes sense. This is crit- 
ical, because we are a technological age. a postlndustrial age. that is 
going to be performance-oriented whether we like it or not. / 
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4. Collaboration Revolution 

' The fourth revolution Is what I call the participatory-democracy col- 
latwratton revolutlonr which had grown out oMhe-need-for put)llclzlr)g- 
whal we were 8ay|r>g we are golr>g to do. 

We are going to have to deal wjlh the question of collaboration in a 
way that we have not ever dreamad t>efore, because coilatx)ration 
means a readjustment of power. So many of us who have power don't 
wtf| to give it up. There are ail kinds of power. Wh^n we talk about col- 
laboratiOfj^We now are talking about how we are going to have to share 
that powar differently. 

In the context of the waste of resources, coliatxjration becomes 
most critical. A university Is no longer going to be able to sit t>ack and say 
that they have the ivory tower that will allow them to sit and contemplate 
what is going to happen to children. For In the new power relationship, 
the necessary dollars will not necessarily be at that Institution, and that 
institution is going to have to dellve^rvices it had not delivered before. 

5 The Financial Crisis 

The fifth revolution is the financial crisis. In elementary, secondary, 
and postsecondary education, there are today n^Jor financial crises. 
They have a tremendous effect upon the education of children. If ypu 
look at big cities like Philadelphia and Detroit, you recognize that they are 
operating with deficit spending. There has to be special legislation pro- 
vided to allow them to advance. 

There is also a financial crisis In postsecondary education. One of 
the things that this administration is moving toward is the reduction of in- 
stitutional support and more movement of resources to the individual. 
This does not clearly help Institutions of higher learning, ttecause the in- 
stitutional support is elsewhere. But those financial crises affect the edu- 
cation of children. 

6 Court Lit'igation 

The sixth revolution is court litigation. There are at least 15 to 19 
stales today that have right-to-«ducatlon litigation. There are another 10 
or 1 2 that have already declared, through either state legislature mandat- 
ing or state educational agency administration, that children must have 
the right to education and that the institution has a responsibility for the 
teaching and learning process for ail children. 
I The Lau vs. Nichols case in San Francisco clearly has implications 
for biculturai children. t>ecause it says that now school systems are re- 
sponsible for providing educational opportunity in t>oth languages. Think 
of the impact of the right to education and the Lau-Nlchols decision on a 
population that already has 85 percent of its budget locked into person- 
nel. We have personnel who are npt in a position to deal with children 
who have handicaps or who are bilingual and biculturai. 
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7. The Legislative Revolution 

The seventh re volut ion Is the legislative rev olutio n; State leglsia- 

tures ar«||T^^ 

catlonal Opportunities. They are talking about accountability In ways that 
they have not yet defined, except that they see the need for It. The unfor- 
tunate thing about connpetenoy-based teacher education is that It talks 
about systennatic managennent and responsibility and public disciopure 
of objectives. The legislature has said that Is accountability Many states 
have legislated 50 million dollars for conapetency-^ased teacher educa- 

^ tion. and then asked. "What is it?". 
1^ . 

8 Role Ambiguity 

The last revolution Is the constant ambiguity of roles. What is It that 
the school is responsible for? 1 found an article by Peter Brooks, who had 
spent a year in France on an exchange program. He said: 

In Prance, school Is resolutely school The affective problems Of socialization, 
tho Ideals of citizenship, th^ deflnltloris of seIMn society, do not fall wItNn the 
school's purview. No doobt. partly as a consequence, the level of anxiety assocl- 
atod with the problems of education In America Is infinitely tov^er In France. Edu-. 
cation In America has come to appear more and more the Institutional expression 
of national anxiety. The schools stand at a tension-laden frontier betw€M>n the 
Ideal and the actual, responsible both for the indoctrination In one and training in 
the other 

The pervasive democratic demand for a citizenry enlightened and enabled to par- 
ticipate In the affairs of the public; through an education that both prepares them 
for life and raises their sight to life's values has'placed a tfemendous burden of 
responsibility on the school, one that has probably grown iritoierable as the gap 
between ideal and real has become more apparent. The myth of honiogeneoua 
values and goals is more and more radically put to question Paradoxically and 
dangerously, as the society has become less and less sure of its consensus and 
direction, it has asked tho schools to do mqre and more both in mastering reality 
and in merely rotating it (pp 4-5) ' ' * 

Brcx)ks goes pn to point out that educatip.n has been overburdened 
by the weight of aspiration, confronted with the force of. an unmastered 
reality, and is close to collapse through anxiety. Ha argues, and I woulcj 
agree, that we must stop and ask the question. "Should the schools be 
the focal point of all that we call social change^" 

What does lie within the school's power to perform'? How can it per- 
form'?^ Will it perform^ Brooks argues that the beginning of the solution to 
the problems of Schools^«aay have to start with their partial withdrawal 
from the social battlefield, h^e is arguing that we no longer can expecMhe 
school, as a social institution, to be responsible for filling voids that other 
social institutions have not maintained. 

The fact that we have the. luxury of compulsory attendance for chil- 
dren, allowing for a captive audience, should not be the basis for asking 
the schools to 'do nnore than they are able to do, more than teachers are 
trained to do, more than administrators ar^ trained to do. If we do not un- 
derstand that the question of alternatives has to be viewed on a contin- 
uum, then we may be already on the road to disaster. 
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We now find that there are advocates for deschooling. an^J advo- 
cates who say that the schools cannot change themselves There are 
those who say that given an opportunity, the schools could, In fact, 
change If ihey w^re able to define what it is they are trained for and have 
the capacity to do 

We argu(> that there is a continuuRi called "continuity to change." 
We are going to have to recognize that there are things in the tradition/ 
whether transrTiission o( the cultural heritage or simply value constructs 
from the adult comrTiunlty. that are foundations for what is occurrir^g 

We talk about the continuity o( what is. Yet what we have got to 
think about is the (aCt that what Chautauqua probably does better than 
ar^y other institution is to provide for perennial learning Who is to say 
now that young children should end their educatlor^ when they finish high 
school or graduate from college"^ If perennial learning does not become 
the way of our entire society, then we are never going to move to an open 
learning system but will keep a closedieaching system 
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Part II 

Schools, Communities, -^nd 
Teachers in Action 

Part I of this book is a series of readings about the social environ- 
ment of schools, Thte purpose of this section Is to help teachers and other 
students of organization^ to: first, explore issues raised In the preceding ^ 
section; second, test and apply concepts introduced In this and the previ- 
ous two volumes; and third, further examine the characteristics of and 
underlying assumptions about organizations that individuals, and/or 
schools encounter daily. 

Part II contains a wide array of activities for student and teacher 
use. The instructor should select activities in the order that best suits the 
Instructional purpose and participant levels of awareness. Participants or 
Instructors may want to modify or add to the list of activities offered. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES ^ . 

1 The Choate County Textbook Controversy: Cultures in Clash. A school 
system with its .social environment is explored in this case study 
which is based upon a factual incident 

2 Gonrack. In this film a teacher encouniers a community culturally 
different from his own n , 

3 Alternate Concepts of Power and Leadership Tliis article encourages 
readers to discuss the role of teachers and teacher organizations in 
taking responsibility for schools 

4. Ethnomethodoiogy. This series of exercises shows techniques for 

exposing and examining common assumptions that guide behavior. 

* Activity 1 
The Choate County Textbook Controversy; 
Cultures In Clash 

A CASE STUDY 

The intent of this case study Is to preserit a problem situation in 
wbich schools and the community are in conflict, Having studied the 
readings in the preceding section of this volume, participants Wi|l^now ex- 
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amine characteristics of schools and communities as organizations to 
understand better how schools function In the social environment, 

__. This cas e, se lected for discuss ion pur pose s. Is but one example that 
Instructors might u8« Other prepared cases, or cases written by stu- 
dents and Instructors are also rich resources for study. The analysis of 
theChoate County case represents one Interpretation of a complex set of 
factors and series of events. Participants are encouraged to develop 
their own Interpretations which are, of course, equally valid 

Suggestions for Use of Case 

The Choate County texttxx)k controversy is a lengthy and complex 
case which leads participants to engage in extensive discussions. The 
case should be read thoroughly before participants are brought together 
to examine the concepts it highlights. Throughout the discussions, par- 
ticipants should relate the events in thacase to their readings iri Part I 
and to materials contained in Volumes I and II of this series In dfscus- 
i^Sions. participants will ex(:;|lore these and other concepts 

f • Bureaucracy 

f • Hierarchy 

• Values/value conflict 

• Power 

• Authority 

• Influence 

• Professionalism 

• Particularism 

• Rights and obligations 

• Leadership 

• Status 

• Standardized procedures 

• Autonomy 

• Boundary maintenance 

• Norms/norm conflict 

• Roles/roleconflict 

• Conflict resolution 

After a thorough reading of the case participants should: 

• Review the case and identify key characters, groups, and 
organizations 

• Review the list of concepts above, and briefly define the terms 
drawing examples from the case. Other concepts should be 
added as they are identified by the participants 

• Identify and summarize the problem or problems that the case 
illustrates List the problems so the group can refer to them 
during the discussion. 

• Analyze the case Attempt to answer questions such as 
— What events led to the problem"^ 

~ What alternative action strategies might various groups 
have taken"? What outcomes might have resulted? 



— What tre the critical iMues that the case 

llluatratw? What are critical turning poiinf^where the 
problerT>8 are alleviated or Intenslfledf ,^ . . 
- How does the study of orgaj^lzatl<iQfij5Pntrlbute to an 

understanding of the case'* . 

• Relate the case to the readings. W participants to identify 
major points made by the author^ In Part I and to locate 
Illustrations of those points in the case. 

• Conclude the case. Summarize the key concepts which 
participants have discusseckand refer them to the author's 
analysis of the case which is contalned in Activity 1 , End with a 

reaction to the author's analyj^s 

THE CHOATE COUNTY TEXTBOOK 
CONTROVERSY: CULTURES IN CLASH 



Part A The Setting 

The ChQate County school system is one of the largest school dis- 
tricts In the nation Serving 51 ,000 students, it encompasses an area of 
850 square miles. The district is situated in the heart of Appaiachia, 
where the population is distinctly white, Anglo-Saxon, and protestant, 
Less than one percent of the citizens is nonwhite and only three percent 
are first or second generation foreign-tX)rn, Nevertheless, the county in- 
cludes extremely diverse cultural groups. It is heavily industrialized, with 
a majority of workers employed in coal mining and chemical and glass 
manufacturing plants, but many workers are drawn from surrounding 
small towns and rural areas. Forty percent of the county's population is 
rural, nonfarm. (Less than one percent live on farms.) Most of the Choate 
County schools are small and scattered throughout remote, rural areas 
of the country. The remainder of the population Is eqOally divided 
between central city and suburban communities. 

~ — [Tre-«Qunty form of school district, and the geographical and cul- 
tural diversity^j^in it, are central to an understanding of the textbook 
controversy that gN;ose in Choate County: how it developed, what oc- 
curred, how it was rJsoived, and what its implications have been tor edu- 
cation in the county/and for education everywhere. 

Part B: Background ^ 

The are^encompasses the state's capital and most sophisticated 
city as well as many isolated rural communjties known as "hollows" The 
contrasts between urban ar)d rural life are pro?iounced and pervasive. 
Like the rest of the state, some regions of the county are relatively deso- 
late and wild, with settlements that were once coal camps located near 
the coat mines. Other urban-suburban areas, found along the river val- 
ley, are highly indUetriaiized. The commercial and industrial center of the 
state, dominates this region. 
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The modern world has intruded into the hotlows in recent years but 
the traditional values and fundamentalist religions, long dominant there, 
flourish with undiminished fervor. The children from the hollows have 
t>een drawn intoan tncTeaSlnoly urban and liberal schoor systeni as their 
srtjall schools in outlying areas have been closed down and then merged 
inj6 a consolidated system. Consolidation has transformed the school- 
house from a cornerstone of the conrimunity to an eleniient of a large bu- 
reaucracy dominated by professional expertise and middle-class values, 
m many cases, schools are miles from home, teachers are anonymous, 
and parents do not participate in any of the schools' activities. As in other 
parts of the country this loss of parental control and involvement in edu- 
cation has le^ to increasing criticism of schools. Parents' views are not 
sought and*feldom are considered. The "good" education their children 
receive in the urbanized schools seems a far cry from the traditional edu- 
cation parents value 

Without a catalyst this uneasy situation might still exist. But in the 
spring of 1974 the Choate County school board made a decision about 
textbooks which brought the parents out of (he hollows in outraged fury 
and permanently irUo the decision-making councils of the Choate County 
school system, To understand what happened, it is necessary to review 
some events leading up to the\summer of 1974. 

In 1965 eleven commurlity representatives were appointed to the 
school district's curriculum-council. Jhe cDuncii was formed as an advis- 
ory group to the board of education regarding the direction of desired 
curriculum changes All the merTibers of the council, protessionals and 
lay persons, were appointed The lay people did not represent a cross 
section of the county population There were no fundamentalist minis- 
ters, coal miners or undereducated rural people selected who might re- 
flect the values of the Appaiachiar^ folk culture On the whole the citizens 
selected were well educated, mid(bie or upper-middle class and bommu- 
nity leaders 

The curricT5lum council typically dealt with relatively mundane mat- 
ters and there was little or no disagreement with professional option or 
recommendations. But in the spring of 1973 for the first time lay mem^ 
ber& of the council were openly opposed to a curriculum program sup- 
ported by the school administration Subsequently, for various reasons, 
the committee was reorganized and was to have been replaced by two 
new committees, one consisting of professionals and one composed of 
lay persons 

However, teachers and administrators reacted with apathy, and in- 
sufficient applications were received to initiate this new system. As a re- 
sult, neither committee was formally organized until the 1975-76 school 
yqar. The demise of the original curriculum council, disbanded prior to 
the 1973-74 school year, left the county school system (and school 
board) without any other organized vehicle for conj^fnity input The Na- 
tional Education Associatioia^ Inquiry Report slaJj^KaV 
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N« <y>»y CM th« tohoot tytttm t»H to IntOfm or coo»ult wtth p«r«ot Qroupt In •(*- 
v«r>c« o< m ttxtoook •doptloo, lo Mrty 1974. but it tllmln«t»d th« one group- 
th« Currkjukjm MvttOJy Council— throutK^ wtitch th«r« couW be wme dtgre* ol 
pTtnf I tnvo<vm«nt. ^ nottd ••rll«r, th« 8up«rlnttnd«nt atated that thit w«t 
<K)n« with thtlntinf oi MtibHthJofl a rtwrt tff»ctKf«"melf»a OTl5oniunallon \^ 
partnta, But whattvtr tha raaaon, tha timing waa unfoftunata ainca It cooid 
appaar to a cHatruatful puWIc that tha Council was (ll880»vad aa a nf>aana of con- 
caaHno from tha oomfDunlty tha contamptatad taxibook ackjptlons. 

It Should be noted, however, that state codes require that all ele- 
rT>entary basal texttxxDks be selected from the state board of education s 
multiple textbook list, arxj that the textbook selection committees, mak- 
ir>g their recommerxJatlons to the board of education at the county level, 
be composed soMy of professional educators Lay citizens may not be a 
part of the committee that recommends textbooks for adoption by the 
county board of education. Indeed, state law provides no mechanism for 
citizen participation on this topic, 

The county's textbook selection committee consisted of five teach- 
ers. The board of education decided to adopt their recommendations for 
a set of basic and supplementary books to be used in the county's new 
federally subsidized English Language Arts program, With the provisions 
of federal guidelines, the books were selected to represent the full range 
of views and styles found in our society. Among the authors represented 
who were tapfovoke much of the controversy were Langston Hughes. 
James Baldwin, e.e, cummings. Dick Gregory, and Eldridge Cleaver. 

Five years before the English Language Arts Program was devised. 
Choate County was divided by an Issue which presaged the events of 
1974, in April 1969. the board of e<kicatlon adopted a pilot program for 
sex education to be Introduced into-severai of the county's schools. The 
program was killed largely through the efforts of a board member named 
Carrie Scott who had been elected on a platform opposing sex education. 
In 1974 Carrie Scott turned her efforts to banning books with the same 
conviction and organizational sl<llls she had used so successfully five 
years earlier. The people who had supported her in her earlier fight, many 
of whom were from the rural, conservative communities, had tasted their 
first victory over a power structure which had always been remote and 
impervious to their views. They were with Ms. Scott in force when she 
took on the English Language Arts Program. Fueled by distrust of urban 
society, they now could launch an attack on a target close to home 

Part C: A Chronology of Events 

In 1974 a seemingly routine selection of textbool<s exploded into an 
intense and violent controversy. Ms, Carrie Scott accused the educa- 
tional system of promulgating atheism and secular humanism by teach- 
ing situational ethics and by eliminating prayer and Bible reading from 
the school program. As a fundamentalist and board member, Ms Scott 
asserted that infringement of her belief in a literal interpretation of the 
Bible as God's infallible word was as much a violation of religious neu- 
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trallty as prayer In school The chronology gf events which follows pro- 
vjj^es some understanding of what happened. 

Ear ly-1 974 T+iecuff<culurY>cOuncH which provided advisory clti?en — 

involvennent In Choate County's textbook is^lectlon 
process was dissolved; the proup intendW to replace it 
was nbver organized, 

March 1 2 TextboQk selection committee submitted its list of book 
recommendations for the English Language Arts 
Program. The books were exhibited in the local library 
and the offices of the board of education. Little or no 
effort was made to encourage the public to- review the 
- b^oks. and few people did 

M^y 1 6 ■ The textbook selection committee presente^its case in 

support of the tX)Oks to the board of eduoatlOTk^ 

May 16-June 27 Carrie SCott. aboard rriember, campaigned against the 
book selections, attending church and community 
^ meetings, familiarizing the people most likefy to O0pose 
the books with the sections they were.most likely to find 
offensive. Circulated with the excerpted materials were 
* petitions demanding that use of the books be forbi(;fcJen 
in the schools. The county school system waaed ho ■ 
counter campaign in support of the books. Public 
opposition to the books was expressed by 27 ministers 
of fundamerrtalist churches. The Executive Board of the' 
^ City Council of Parents and Teachers condemned those 
' books they had read. Candidates for th6 state legislature' 
and county government offices were lobbied by the anti- 
textbook groups. ' 

The State Hunrlan Relations Commission and the vice- 
president of the state NAACP expressed their support 
for .use of the books. 
June 27 The,board of education voted 3-2 to purchase all the 

recommended materials except eight supplemental texts. 
Petitions containing 1 2.000 signatures were submitted 
to the board forbidding use in the schools of materials 
which "demean, foster skepticism, or foster disbelief" 
in such institutions as the family, the supernatural being, 
the free enterprise system, phvate property, the study of 
English grammar, and a vision of America as "one of 
the noblest civiiizationsJhat has existed." 
Ten ministers representing the more formally 
established religious denominations in the county 
expressed full support for the English Language Arts 
Program and the tpxts chosen to implement it in a 
petition submitted to the b6ard. 

Summer 1 974 Antagonism to the textbooks widened as excerpted high^, 
lights were broadly publicized and local bppositibn 



groups formed, ^ 
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Sept. 3 Schools opened but were picketed and boycotted by 

* citizen groups. The dlnrwnslons of the split became clear 

for the flfSttlPDe. During the (Irst two weeks of school 
" "plgl^StS^appear^ 
Sept. 4/ 3.500 coal miners engaged in wildcat strikes In support 

of the boycott. ^ 

Sept. ^ The first citizens group In 8up>port of the book selections 

was fornned. the Choate County Coalition for Quality 
Education 

Sept 10 The protesters succeeded in forcing the state capital's 

bus system to stop running. 

Sept 1 1 The board of education voted to withdraw the contro- 

versial books until thfey had been reviewed by a new 1 8- 
member citizens' textbook r^eview committee chosen by 
the board members and the member elect (elected in 
fvlay ; due to take office in January) who would serve as 
chairman. This compromise was accepted Initially by the 
protesters. 

Sept 12-16 Choate County schools were closed and all extra- 
curricular activities cancelled as violent protests 
^spread through the county. Gunfire hit school buses, fire- 
-bombs were thrown at the cars of families trying to keep 
their children in the schools, schools were vandalized 
and some bombed, threatening phone callfe were 
received by psirents of c hildren who had been attending 
schools The state police were called in. 

Sept 24 Members of the citizens' textbook review committee 

were named 

OcT 9 Six rhembers of the citizens' textbook review committee 

who opposed the bboks, and an alternate, dropped off to 
form a rump review committee which subsequently 
issued a report rejecting 1 84 of the 254 titles they 
reviewed. 

The president of the board of education submitted his 
resignation two and one-half months before the end of 
his term in the hope of ' 'cooling the controversy" and 
was replaced by the member elects 
Oct 1 1 The superintendent of schools announced that he was 

job hunting 

Oct 1 5 The citizens' textbook review cotrimittee recommended 

adoption of all the basic texts and supplemental texts 
with the provision that no student could be required to 
use books offensive to his or her religious beliefs or 
those of his or her parents. Some supplemental books ' 
remained to be reviewed. 

Oct. 30 The county board of education building was dynamited . 

and partially destroyed. 

Nov. 8 The board of education voted 4-1 to accept most of thfe 

books for use in the schools although some were to be 
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m«d« available onfy through the library arKi onty to those 
students whoee parents did r>ot object to the contents. 

students. Another rnotlon was ad^ 
teachers fronn lndoctrinatlr>g students with moral values 
or religious beliefs contrary to those of the students or 
^ their parents. These concessions were viewed as fair 

and reasonable by people In favor of the Brigllsh 
Language Arts Program, The protMts-hrme conr>munity 
continued unabated despite the cdrnpron>lse. 

Nov 1 6 The superintendent of schools arxl three bbard 

members were arrested and charged (alor>g with the 
fourth probooks memt)er who was out of town) with 
"contrlbutlrg to the delinquency of minors t)y permitting 
un-American and un-Chrlstlan textbooks." 
At the time of their arrests they were meetir>g with antl« 
book protest leaders and a minister who had agreed to 
mediate the dispute. They were released on bond after 
a court appearance. ^ 

Nov. 21 The board of education gave tentative approval to an 

extremely restrictive set of new guidelines for the future 
selection of textbooks which supporters of the English 
Language Arts Program thoyght could cripple the free 
learning process in the Choate County school^ for years 
to come, if it were strictly Implemented, Futuce-textbook 
selections were to contain no material challenging the 
sanctity of the home, the teaching of traditional English 
grammar, loyalty to country or religious beliefs. 
» Teachers were forbidden to make Inquiries for 
discussion purposes Jnto students' beliefs or behavior. 
Teachers were forbidden to teach "seditious"^ material, 
Including anything that implied the superiority Of a form 
of government other than our own. Textbooks must not 
contain any profanity or promote racial hatred. 
The board agreed tentatively to accept a new process of 
textbook selection which would be dominated by parents 
(75%) with the power not only to advise but to censor 
which books would and would not be used. 

Nov. 27 Several mayors from towns in the area proposed a plan 

for seceeding from the county school districts, which 
was unworkable due to an inadequate tax base. 

De6. 12 The Choate County coalition for quality education urged 

that the board reject the new guidelines and procedures 
for textbook selection. These were later declared illegal 
by the state superintendent of schools. 
The board adopted t)Oth the guidelines and the 
procedures at a meeting which was marred by physical 
assaults on the superintendent, the assistant super- 
intendent and two board members. Racial epithets were 
shouted. 
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Part D: The Aftermath 



Relative peace returned to Choate Coonty's education system In the 
winter of 1 975, Ixjt the education system was not, and perhaps never will 
be the same. Both sides profess to bo dissatisfied with the solutions 
reached Parents who objected to the use of the English Language Arts 
Program charge that their children feel they are disapproved of and at^ 
disadvantage because they do rtot use the forbidden books and that 
books restrlQted to the library are actually in use in some classrooms. 
Parents Who supported the book selections note that not all the books 
proai&ed are available to those who want tause them and that restrict- 
ing int use of some to the library has rendered tg^m valueless. Teachers 
and principals have also complained of the corTfpiicated problems of Im- 
plementing the board's decisions J 

Interestingly, results from a newspaper poll done by questioning a 
random sampling of parents showed that while 707o of the. parents of 
elementary school children refused permission to use those books re-, 
stricted ;o the library, 75% of parents at the secondary level granted 
permission for use of altme books in the English Language Arts Program. 

Education in Choate ^ounty has been affected in many other les^ 
measurable ways. The atmosphere in which teachers do their )ob has 
been drastically altered by the controversy. As a leader of a local 
teachers" grOup put it: "Teachers are afraid to use materials. They will 
not serve on textbooks committees. They mistrust the central office staff, 
the board of education, and the community. They are afraid for their 
safety, their peace of mind, and even for their jobs." And their fears do 
not appear to be unfounded. Carrie Scott has vowed, for Instance, that as 
long as she remains on the board of education, no member of the text- 
book selection committee responsible for the English language arts book 
choices will ever serve on another faculty committee in Ctioate County 

The state legislature, feeling the aftershocks from the explosions in 
Choate County has been giving serious consideration to proposals 
amending the state school code to require that lay citizen members have 
places on state and county textbook selection committees and expand- 
ing state control over textbook selections to include both secondary and 
elementary levels. • 

A number of private christian schools fiave been organized and 
were enrolling almost two thousand students by the t)bginning of the 
1975 school year 

During the evolution of the book fight, national organizations and in- 
dividuals served to sustain the controversy by providing funds and legal 
assistance for antitextbooks groups as well as by keeping the contro- 
versy alive in the national media. Outside extremist groups converged on 
Choate County to provide rhetorjcai and organizational support as well as 
funding for the antibook campaign. Groups ranging from the John Birch 
Society and the Ku Kiux Kian to the left-wing Socialist international Work- 
ers Partyf^jected themselves into the conflict In the fail of 1 974.. How sig- 
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niflcant their impact w^s or how iong iasting their influence in the com- 
_ ITL^PJ.^.^'' cannot be known» but the distortions, innuendoes, and 
untruths they spread^R'red up ari'^MrMdy dem^^ infiannmatory 
situation. - . ^ 

In the name of reP)ring decency to educationln Choate County the 
1974 prote8ti5 preventec» virtually any education at ail for the children of 
the county .(Qf the three rr^ths when less than half of the children were 
In school. Besides musing part of a yearns school work, some students 
whose parents opposed the language arls textbooks, were placed in a 
position of conflict between their parents' values and the values of other 
students and teachers. Many of those students who attended school 
throughout the^ protest often did so in an atmosphere of tear and tension. 
, Many schools were divided b| the controversy and students within these 
schools^were segregated int#groups of who could and who could not use 
the controversial texts. : 

Part E: Subsequent Events ^ • 

* 

When school^ opened in 1 976 in Choate County it was in an atmos- 
ph<t;e of%ipprehenslve quiet. People seemed more concerned about the 
quality of education than they had been before the controversy but \?^ere 
more cautious about expressing opposition to specific policies for fear of 
precipitating another explosion. The school' system has t>ecome more 
sensitive to the views of parents and generally efforts are being made to 
be more accommodating to parents. 

In 1975, the social studies program book selections were the first 
texts to be reviewed under the h«etw guidelines. The lay screening com- 
mittee, made .up largely of parents, rejected a number of texts before 
sending an expurgated list to the professional textbooK selection commit- 
tee. Charging that the parent screening committee was sending "a man- 
date, not a choice," the Choate County coalition for quality education 
petitioned Xo the state super'fVitendent of schools who ruled that the 
screening process violated state law. Parent screening groups can make 
recommendations, which are not binding, but they may not remove a 
book from consideration by the teacher selection comjplttee. 

In October, 1976, several events occurred which ind[cate how 
much the climate has changed in Choate County since the book contro- 
versy subsided. § ^ 
. ^* When a funcjalierrtaiist minister convicted in 1974 for con- 
' \ spiracy to dynamite the schools was sentenced to prison for 
three years after losing his final appeal on October 1 5, a minister 
from a large Episcopal church who had bee^n a leader and 
spokesman jofr the probooks faction argued for leniency in his 
behalf saying that the offense t%ad been a special circumstance 
. ' which would not happen again. 

• A rural minister announced that he had found obscene literature 
in use in the schools, arousing fears that the textbook contro- 
versy would be renewed. Instead his protest was routed through 
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the challenge procedure instituted by the schools, giving 
recourse to people with protests so that matters can be harKlled 
fairly arKl potentially exploeive situations defused: 



Carrie Scott, the antlbooks board menr>ber who keeps a vigilant 
eye on the schools for potential Issues, s^nt a letter to parents 
urging that no children be allowed to be seen by school guidance 
. .. counsellors t)ecause they espouse "value clarification." There 

/ ""ftas been no discernible drop in the number of children seeing 

(fcunsellors and the Issue does not appear to have aroused much 
Interest in the community, raising the possibility that Ms. Scott 
may have discredited herself somewhat with her constituency 
or at least may have misjudged its present mood. 
• A pollster commissioned to find out whether th^re was too much 
residual anger \n the school system to risk putting a school 
construction bond Issue on the November ballot urged the 
school board to go ahead with the.bond issue. Bond issues have 
been generally supported in the past jnd pollster's findings did 
r\o\ indicate that there would be unusual and substantial 
opqosition to a bond issue this year. „• \ 
People do not talk much in Choate County to*lpy about the school 
books controversy and when they do talk about it, it is to people they 
know well Support for the objectives of the book protesters is expressed 
by a wide cross-section of the community; opposition to the methods of 
protest is just as widespread. People live in fear of another explosion like 
the one In 1974 and f(Tr many, the less they talk or think about what hap- 
pened, the more quickly it will go away 



AN ANALYSIS OR THE CHOATE COUNTY 
TEXTBOOK CONTROVERSY 

r ■ 

Ronald G Corvvin ■ 
Roy A Edelfelt 

This case denionstrates \Ue control role that bureaucracies occupy 
In modern societies. It also underscores the dilemmas involved in at- 
tempting to mesh a public service organization and jts underlying ethic of 
professionalism v«^th the principles of democracy. ' . 

in view of the violence perpetrated by the protest groups It is per- 
haps difficult to sympathize with'thdir cause, and w6 do not condone all 
of their actions by any means. However, it seenis impossible to fully 
comprehend the impact X)rganlzations hgve on the lives of citizens with- • 
out considering the situation oi4fj|profesters. .r 

•They were actors in a iarge^ftommunity-yide political struggle that 
was eyentuaily played out within thli school systewi. Such conflicts are 
inhere'r^t to rnodern organizations, because organizations are part of a 
larger society. The events in the case al^o demonstrate that p4t)lic orga- 
nizations arepporly equipped to handle unresolved pdfltical issues. 
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In any social system that harbors conflicting Intarasts and vajljjas 
acconvnodatlons must be workad out anrKX>g opposing groups> In our so- 
~ "Ctaiy ; thtsa compr omlsM^^^^^^^ takl^plaoawl thi nlha"poH tlc^ 
. But If conftlcts are not workad out at that level their resolution Is left to the 
public ennployees responsible for iniplementing policy. This cannot be an 
effective solution b^ause bureaucracies are organized around the prin- 
ciples of efficiency and uniform treatmentyather than around the demo- 
cratic principles of cHssent and accommocmtlon of minority views. Thus, 
the Choate County school system was fordWto assume weighty polli(cal 
responsibilities for which it was III prepared. 

Before attempting to assess the meanir>g and significance of the 
conflict, we shall approach the case by considering three linkage points 
In the school system where different principles must be acconimodated: 

1 The scrtOo/ board, which must adjust the demands of its constituency 
to the requirements of bureaucratic administration; 

2. The school system administration, which must balance the need for 
standardization with the realittes of existing diversify, and-tolend 
professional principles with administrative requlfements; 

3. The teachers, who musf'Weigh the desirability of individual attention 
(particularism) against the risk of favoritism and treatkig some stu- 
dents unequally or unfairly 

The School Board 

The school board, according to state law. is composed of five mem- 
bers elected by the voters of the county without reference to political 
party affiliation. No more than two members may be elected from any 
ope o<%he seven magtsteriai districts within the county. Election to the 
school board is for sivyear staggered terms of office. State law makes 
no provKWJn for recall of members once they are seated. Elections take 
place during the May primai^^ but successful candidates are not seated 
. until the following January. Candidates are elected by a plurality; those 
with the most votes are winners even though they may have received no 
more than 10 to 20 percent of the total vote. Generally the rural popula- 
tion of the county has been under-represented on the school board. In- 
deed, the country-wlde organization of school systems in the state has 
helped to create urban-rural conflicts. For many of the people who live' 
outside the city limits^ there is a sense of powerlessness born.of the arb- 
• senceof an ade<!i|uate voice to influence the decision-niaking process. 
The school board operated under severai constraints v#)ich should 
be kept in mind. First.^ like other school boards in t^ls country, it was 
politically Insulated, and not part of the larger political system. As a re- 
sult, the protesters did not have the option of expressing their views 
through representatives on the local, state anfi national legislative 
bodieS^Thelr opportunity to influence school policyVas iimited to a re 
striQted jaccess ,to a few board members, and th^ board remained 
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second. It swms unlikely thtt the few members of the scfKX)l board 
cou^ have adequately reflected theexisting rarige arvj Intensity of opin- 
ions In this county ."And. since Iheboard'^ constituencies dl6eof«»<3 
amor>o themselves. It did not have a clear public mandate to follow a par- 
ticular course of action. This left the Individual members with a great 
deal of discretion to act on the basis of their personal inclinations. 

Third, the school board members were clearly on the side of legal 
authority in this clash between legal and traditional forms of authority. 
The protestors based their claims on the traditional right of families to 
control the way their children are socialized. The board members were 
responding to the legal obligation of school districts to provide for this so- 
ciailzatlm function. They were clearly inclined to take a iegaiistic^nd 
cosrDopJman view rather than-defend the traditional, purely psfoCttiai 
values of their constituents, if this boerd is typical oj vast majority of 
school boards in the country,'its members are more urbane, better edu- 
cated, avKi more mobile than the majority of people in this country in ad- ; 
ditlon, t)oard members soTrtetlmes use their positions as steppim^ stones 
to \ocA\ and state political offices: the position orients them to tne grogps 
already in power. Several of these sentiments are retiectedin this board ' 
In several ways: the Language Arts Program conformed.to\ederai guide- 
lines; the materials reflected a variety of life styles, and theboard chose 
to solicit the assistance and advice of several slate level organizations. 

Fourth, the protestors' one advocate on the board chosa^ chai- 
lenge rather th&n work the problem through the procedures of theJ sys-. 
tem Her power had a dual source: her position on the board combined 
with her popular outside base of support She was able to challenge the 
-. legitimacy of the textbook selection process by mobilizing her.-personal, 
charismatic authority Moet organizations harbor such informal leaders 
who remain dormant but ready to seize opportunities as they arfse in 
crises. The rise and fail of these contending leaders iyan Important 
source of organi?ationai conflict and change \ 

The Adnfiinistration - . 

The full import of the pN>testor'-s" marginal- relationship with the / 
' board cannot be fully appreciated without considering the administr^- 
tlba's position. Ttie schooji board is legally responsible to \he community 
but it can be fo-opted by the school. systenn and used to defend the ad- 
ministration'/poiicies: This is because bureaucracies maintain profound 
inequities of .power, a power which Is concentrated in the hands of a few . 
administrators who control ^resource^; an4 have access To informatlq|>' 
These individuals are well insulated from'fhe pubii« dnd fronn t^eir subor-: 
dinates by the hierarchy, status deference, schedules and appointment 
calendars, secretaries and office doors, Thus-,-aljhough in principle the 
school board exercises the ultimate authorily over school policy,' in prac- 
.tJce the responsibility and much of the power is usually dfelegat'ed to 
school administrators who have more time, information and resources, 
thus forcing the board4^X§ly upon their judgments heayiiy ' 
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The administration is charged with tKe difficult (if not Impossible) 
task of giving efficient and equitable treatment to all menDbers o{ the 
community, ft therefore relies on starKlardlzed procedures such as rules; " 
uniform materials arxJ customary teaching practices. The case^ Illus- 
trates the use of the traditional managerial approach of professional edu- 
cators from the superlnterklent down. It also demonstrates that It is-not 
possible to standardize the treatment of such a diverse clientele without 
serious problems. No provisions were m^oe for adjusting starydards to 
accommodate the existing^dlverslty. There was no option open to those 
parents who chose not to conform to the dominant values. It is not even 
clear that such options could have been provid^ without compromising 
the efficiency and eqyitability of the system. The one possibility that \Vas 
mentioned, that of including concerned citizens on the Textbook Selec- 
tion Committee, was ruled out. This left the tex^>ook selection almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the professionals. 

The county administration failed to take seriously the objections to 
the language arts materials. Professional judgment wns considered si^i- 
cient to counter public attacks on the nature of the curriculum Consicrer- 
ing the multicultural, multiethnic nature of the language arts textbooks 
arid the philosophy of the Textbook Selection Qommittee it would have 
been wise to gain a broad base of community support prior to the pre^n- 
tationof the list for adoption. The NfA report concluded that. "A vital pre- 
liminary part of the adoption procedure should have been wide 
dissemination of the true nature and objective^ of the proposed materials 
In order to ward dH In advance the half-truths of extremist attack " The 
election campaign platform of board member, Oarrie Scott, should have 
given (hfe administrative staff forewarning of the potential for an emo- . 
tlQnal. Intense protest over the multicultural, multiethnic language arts 
rriaterials in 1974. They aJso should* have been aware of the lingering re- 
sentment fOlt by ij^urai citizens over school consolidation. 

The fundarnentai reason for their insensitivity. we believe, was that 
they were too \yeii ing^ulated from the public by bureaucratic structure 
and by their commitment to professional values of the teachers 

The Teachers 

. * .Just as the board backed up the administration, so the administra- 
tion supported the teachers' autonomy. The administration was. in fact, 
foroed to share its enormous power vMi the teachers, because they had 
sG^qrai kinds of leverage: 

. • Because of the slippage of^the hierarchy the teachers were in a 
posltioh to Interpret and S0lect[vely implement (and resist) 
administrative policies, thus forcing administrators to take their 
view into account: ^ ^^.-^^^ 

• Adnrrinistrators had to rely upon the teachers' expe^ence and 
e^partise; and* 

• Collectively, teachers could demand some voice in curriculum 
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Clearly, then, there a convergence of power blocks within the 
school 8yHterTi-^-=the board, the admlnistfalion. and the teachers. They 
wore able to defend the organization's autonomy by mutually reinforcing 
each othm's position. It is extreriioly difficult for citizens to penetrate 
such a bShdsry system Consequently, the teachers had a wide discre- 
tion. I heir ability to decide which policies to enforce can bawitnessed in 
this case, f-of example, it was noted that the guidelines finally adopted 
wore not applied unifornrfly; sorTie children experienced disapproval for 

^ noj using the textbooks; some restricted books were actually used in the 
classroofTis: and some promised books wore made unavailable 

Conceivably, the tt^chers could have played a different role and 
acted as a safety valvf^in this situation, // they had Initially been more 
sympattietic with the oi^^ors' concerns and tried to take their values 
m&Q fully into accourlHfet l^iachers. a4l^r all, subscribe to the princi- 

^ pie of treating students^^pjfViduals anid respecting their families' opin- 
ions Some teachers m d^^t contact with students and their parents on 
a daily basis, aro in a good position to understand the parent views and to 
mediate conflicting bureaucratic and comriiunity pressures 

However, \t]e teachers were also operatir>g-AUQcref several con=' 
stramts. including administrative expectations, th^if owr^ subordinate f)0- 
sitton in ttie hierarchy, me federal guidelines, time pressures and reluc- 
tance to show favoritism, the clear threat \Ue protestors posed to their 
autonomy, and the opposition of their professional association to these 
protest groups. 

^ In addition to ttiese factors, the teachers' ability and inclination to 
ac^ on betialt of the parents was minirTuzed by two dynamics wUhin the 
corrjl.ict process itself First, \he teachers' discretion was narrowed as 
curriculum decisions became more centralized in response to external ^ ' 
pressures on the system. The protestors focused their activities on the^ 
S£hool board and on the adrTiinistration; and riiore important perhaps, in 
\Ue aftermath. ^ie state department of education and the state legisla- 
ture were playing more active roles Because of the local board's politi- 
cal insulation, it was necessary to actiieve political resolution at higher - 
levels in the system But it is indeed ironic that the educational system 
now.^eems likely to become even more standardized, over a larger area 
^f the entire state, as a result of this local attack on standardization. 

Second, this external threat to the system tetnpOrarily produced a 
united front against the community The crisis forced teachers to choose ^ 
between \Ue school system and the parents, and their loyalties were 
clearly with the former, even though they riiight have felt fre^r to oppose 
the administration under other circumstances 

This left the protestors with no representation in (he school system. , 
as well as with little hope that^Uie school board wouldseriously consider 
their views. Their fate hinged on. the professional judgments of the 
teachers, and there was little prospfect |he teachers would be sympa- 
thetic. For, like the board members, they had cosmopolitan backgrounds 
shaped by thefr educational experience, their professional values, their 
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regional and national associations, and their career nr>obinty aspirations. 
Nor could the protestors be assured that the teachers vyould nbt uae this 
authority to advance their own Interests or to enhance their own personal 
status, and they had no acceptable way to assess the validity of the 
teachers' technical judgments about the effects of the materials. Under- 
standably then, the protestors felt (jompelled to undertake the 
surveillance ot the school on their own behalf, since they could not rely 
on anyone else to represent their views 

The teachers wanted to be sure that the materials reflected the 
range of cultural and ethnic diversity in the U S For this purpose they 
insisted on retaining final and exclusive authority to make curriculum de- ^ 
cisions This assumes that the lay citizens were less neutral arxj. less 
qualified thah tfiey to make these ju(^gments. But the parents were ques- 
tioning the validity of tVie objective of teaching cultural diversity, not the 
teachers' technical qualifications for meeting It Here, then, we can see 
how a profession's drive for academic freedom, and the authority and au- 
tonomy it represents, can clash with the values of some citizens seeking 
to protect their way of life. Teachers and parents were separated by sin- 
core differences of opinion about what would best serve the ii^erests of 
the students And what is tmf^brtant is (hat they were both trying to con- 
trol the deiitiny of others, i e.. the children. When two sides are so reso- 
lutely convinced of the righteousness of their own positions, there Is no 
lasting resolution short of a political one. This brings us to a considera- 
tion of the underlying meaning of this conflict 

Thp Meaning of the Conflict 

In a sense, this was a struggle over words. But it was n^uch nriore 
than that The textbooks were symbolic of much larger issues of value 
and power It was a contest to control the young, and ultimately It led to a 
clash between two ways of life: local traditional values versus legal, cos- 
mopolitan, modern ones The protestors objected to the profanity and 
hedonism portrayed ir) some of the books, but more fundamentally they 
~ ^ detested the neutral v^ay In which their €ifthodox religion was treated and 
the fact that alternate life eAyles were presented as equally valid, Al- 
^\ though value neutrality lays a foundation for the tolerance needed to hold 

^ a diverse, secular society together, it also can be taken as a means of de- 
preciating sacred beliefs Because tjie foundation of their beliefs was at 
stake, the conflict rapidly spread and became pervasive It was no linger 
possible to treat the incident as a routine dispute ovqr a particular issue. 

Here then, is a people defending a traditional but still vibrant way of 
life against heavy odds. Though deplorable, the violence must be under- 
stood as something more than an exhibition of moral decay. It was a de- 
fense ofjtornr^unity values that demonstrates the vitaiily of this way of 
life and pe convictions of its defenders. V 

Since, as individuals, the protestors wer^o m&tch for the sprawl- 
ing organizations they were dealing AVith, tKey necessarily organized 
themselves into groups, and eventually into loose-knit, temporary coali- 
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. tlons. This proc«M wis ftcllltited by the relative homogeneity of their 

relfgLQU8__b«ckQL^^ occupatio ns arx j education. It i s sig nifica nt that 

the church leadership, a backbone of traditional societies, spearheaded 
the protest against another organization: a secular bureaucratlzed so- 
claltzatk)n agency. This process Illustrates how organizations are used 
as weapons In conflict and thus how a society beconr^es progressively 
nr>ore differentiated as organizations fornn in response to conflict. 

The protestors were being defensive, but they were not merely 
blindly, irrationally lashing out in general frustration against a 
loss ofetatus. Their violence occurred in recognition of a. basic fact: They 
had little hope of realizing their objectives within the professional bu- 
reaucracy, which had been unresponsive and seenningly unsympathetic 
to their views. As v/e have said, the school system, after ail, was 
attempting to apply a highly standardized program to this diverse popula- 
tion with little provision for adjustments to large pockets of people to 
v^hom the standards seemed poorly adapted. The parents were expected 
to have faith in teachers whose decisions they did not fully understand or 
' agree with. They were not represented on the original textbook selection 
committee, and they learned that they could have no legal authority on 
such committees anyway. The school board composition did not reflect 
the Intensity of 'their feelings^ their consii;lerable numbers IrT this com- 
munity, or their new-found organizational strength. 

With little hope'fbr exerting influence within the school system's for- 
mal channels, they chose to go outside, first with petitions, then with the 
politics of protest, arxj eventually with violence. And, once the authority 

* system had been repudiated, there were few constraints left. The protest 
leaders' authority vy^s only temporary and not well defined nor institu- 
tionalized. They did not and probably could not control the membership: 
violence ensued. 

Thus, we end where we began. We see the cost of depolitlclzing ed- 
ucation. Political Insulation can protect schools from partisan conflicts, 
but then this leaves few effective w6ys to resolve the political Issues that 
do arise, before they erupt Into rancorous conflict. Without formal out- 
lets, without institutionalized means to resolve Issues as they arise, 
minor issues are allowed to accumulate until they erupt Into major out- 
breaks:-<3lven differences of opinion, conflict Is Inherent In Qrganlzatlons, 
'but the conflict can take different forms: (a) occasional but rancorous 
and uncontrolled outbreaks, which repudiate the legitimacy of the sys- 
f tems; or (b) continuous but routlnlzed disputes within the system. The 
form that conflict takes may be the only choice that a multicultural soci- 
ety can make. 

This case demonstrated, however, that the conflict process con- 
tains Its own correctives. As a resull of the conflict, the system has 
changed. The teachers have retained their authority, but the system has 
become more sensitive to parent groups. As a result of their surveillance, 
the protest^s have forced Into existence a set of checks and balances 
over profefsionals, and the protestorilMave moderated their demands. 



A variety of formal and Informal conflict resolution mechanisms 
have been put into place. Some of the passion has been channeled Into 
private schpols. The provisibn^foTcitizeh Tepre^^^^ 

mittees has been Institutionalized, arvd a challenge proced6rd has been - 
implemented Thus, It can be clearly seen that organizational goals and 
procedures are not dictated solely, or even primarily, b^ criteria of ad- 
ministrative rationality They evolve by conflict and comp^mise 

In closing, it is well to remember that democracy is based upon a 
fundamental Irony: the majority can maintain Its right to rule only if there 
is a chance that any dissenting minority, no matter how extreme its 
views, can be heard Today's majority was itself once a minority, and 
there must be similar hope for all minorities This is not to condone vio- 
lence, but on the contrary. It is to observe that the school system, with Its 
underlying ethrc of professionalism, can thwart the opportunity of minori- 
ties to express their dissent and thus inadvertently contribute to a violent 
response. At the same time, with the proper organizational structure, 
school systems may be the only hope that minorities can be heard in our 
modern society 
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Conrack is a feature-length film that can be used to help 
participants explore the influence of the social environment on a remote 
school in South Carolina. The story is a moving one and participants may 
want to view the film, then discuss its impact on them and its literary 
merits and limitations before proceeding to an objective analysis. An 
objective analysis may include consideration of the following concepts: 
Bureaucracy 

Hierarchy i 
Authority 
Co-optation 
Emulation 
Leadership 
Roles/role conflict 
Norms/norm conflict 
Values 
Slippage 

The instructor may want to consider the following strategies for use 
of the film: 

• Distribute discussion questions that can guide participants as 
they view the film. Some^uggestions are: 

i Who are the key characters in the film"^ Describe each. 

- What organizations are being portrayed"? What are sdfne 
characterisjics of \he organizations'? 

t What organizational problems does the film illustrate? What 
are factors that led to the problems'? How are the problems 
resolved^' 

- How rtiight Conrack'^ situation have been handled 
differently'? What might have happened'? 

^ • View the film. 

• React to and discuss the impact of the film 

• Discuss the preceding questions and other questions that might 
be raised 

• Compare Conrack and the Choate County Textbook Controversy 
case study Identify organizational characteristics and behaviors, 
that are similar or different. 

• Relate the case to the readings. Ask participants to identify 
- major points made by the authors in Part I and to locate 

illustrations of those points in the filni. 

*20th Century Fox. 1973. Mattin Rift, director Jon Voight. Hume Cfonyn. P^ui Wmftefci, 
Madge Sinclair- cast 107 mm. 
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• Conclude the film discussion. Summarize the key concepts 

which participants have discussed arKJ reler-them to twauthor's -- 

arialysis of the film which is contained in Activity 2 End with a 
reaction to the author's analysis. 



The Film in Brief 

To a small fsolated island off the coast of South Carolina, untouched 
y by modern technology or education, comes a white idealistic teacher 
with a briefcase full of unorthodox teaching niethods for his black, grade 
school students. Realizing traditional education nDethods will fail, he initi- 
ates the unusual. All of this, however, doesn't sit too well with the crusty 
old superintendent who knows just how to deal with teachers who revolt 
against the established systenn and "traditional method." 

The teacher is Pat Conroy, a youthful, cockey Southern male who 
has only recently rid hinnself of an ugly racial prejudice that permeates 
the connmunity and region. His pupils are silent and obedient, but they 
cannot count, and they seem to have had few of the experiences that 
most children take for granted. When the kids cannot pronounce his name 
correctly, he accepts Jheir pronunciation: " 'Conrack* is close enough," 

He is introduced to his class|by the principal, a black, middle-aged 
woman who "knows colored people.** She reminds the "colored babies" 
that they are slow and lazy. Her advice to Conroy: "Treat them tough" 
because, "they must be taught to please the man." 

But, Conroy has his own ideas! and he doesn't "hold with machine 
education/' To shake their docility, he uses banter, horseplay, movies, 
records, field trips, and campfire chats. He makes false statements to 
test their alertness and gullibility. To stem a rash of drownings, he 
teaches the kids to swim. He tutors a man who has never been off the 
island; and he supports a child who is ridiculed by his peers. The univer- 
sal themes of rpusic and literatoTe become a source of,his lessons. 

But'the superintendent, used tQ order and obedience, is suspicious. 
He has received complaints from "someone" in the community. There is 
a showdown when Conroy is denied permission to take the kids to a small 
city on the nearby mainland to celebrate Halloween. He takes them any- 
way, and consequently is fired for insubordination. The parents support 
him. but they, have no power in the white-contrplled schoot district, and 
the court upholds the superintendent's decision. The movie closes wi.th 
the kids at dockside playing Beethoven's Fifth Symphony on a portable 
phonograph, as they watch Conroy'sboal leave the dock. ' 

For its dramatic qualities this movie must be classified as one of the 
most moving and-convincing stories ever filmed about public education. 
It is realistically composed and tells a powerful, poignant story. The char- 
acters are convincingly portrayed in three-dimensional human qualities 
which make it clear that they act as they do, not because the^ are good^ 
or evil people, but because they are part of a crushing social structure. 
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The New York Post said: "A very touching story, the more so be- ^ 
cause quite clearly, it's true " 

Nora Sayre of the New York Times wrote: "The picture revives the 
.hopes and frustrations of the nineteen-slxties. including the Idea that de- 
prived pec^le may be nourished by educalion — a notion that many prefer 
to neglect today , Jon Volght's performance has a conviction that 
suggests that the ther^ie 0f the movie matters a great deal to him And he 
deserved special credit for acting with the 21 children selected from a 
local school— who could snatch a scene from any seasoned actors. ' ' 

Director Maftifif^ttt 

Cast JonVolgMI, Hume Cronyn/f'^iil Winfiold. Madge Sincl^rfi 
Studio: 20th Century f ox, 19/:^ 
Price: $2 00 PC, 

l07fTiln:(C)CS-r AYC A2 / 
Films. \nc 

C<^)NRACK A FILM ANALYSIS 

Roy A Ldelfelt 
Roriald (x>rwin 

With stark re^^lism this film depicts liow the. traditions and structure 
of a comriujnity can impinge on a school and ultimately shape the class- 
.room The hierarchy itseW reflects the values of the region. Although the 
principal is black, she has been co-opted She is an educated black who 
remains a figurehead, one who lias adopted the attitudes of the white 
power structure. She is loyal to the system, and even emulates the super-' 
intendent's authoritarian, paternalistic style of leadership. Judging from 
the fate of Conroy. it is easy to speculate about how this individufil was 
favored by the promotion system . ' 

However, the principal is alsQfa person, and must conterxj with. 
' other roles She is portrayecJ as a human being with sincere feelings for 
the children in this cbiTunulhity. Her public behavior, in front of the chil- 
dren, contrasts with her informal conve[sation with Conroy. where she 
confides that she beJieves she is Simply being realistic about the 
chances of these children She wants "her babies" to survive the 
"snakepiiJ- that will be their wo^ by learning to conform. But the viewer 
detects that, even thougli she knows Conroy will fail, she secretly ad- 
mires his optimism and deterr^Mnation as she encourages him to takfe his 
case to the courts ^ 

The authoritarian superintendent was also obviously hand picked 
for this community. He can be personable and friendly, but his job is to 
see that teachers obey the system. We do not see the community lead- 
ers to whom he is responsible, but they are surely tliere. His position of 
authority in the school system means more than being at the top of the 
hierarchy: He is expected to represent particular citizens in the commu- 
nity and thus4s subordinate to the'ir will His job may be easier because \ 
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he personally subacrlbes to the leaders* values, but whether he agrees or 
-not,-he-rnu8t-protect-thelr lntere8t8-tO-preserYe_hl8-Own_p08ltl^ 
Conroy challenges community norms arKi the superintendent's authority, 
the superintendent has <lttle choice expept to Intercede. 

The film takes place In the 1960*8, an era of upheaval, disillusion- 
ment and rapid social change, whichjn the South wa6 spearheaded by 
the black-power movement. The filmT portrays the Interdependence of 
paternallsftlc, tradltlonaf authority and bureaucratic, legal autf^orlty 
When tradition is challenged by events! the strategic weapons of bu- 
reaucracy are brought into play. The curriculum arnj the rules of the sys- 
tem traditionally kept this particular school in line with the larger system, 
but when these mechanisms broke down, the princippi arwj then the 
superintendent directly intervened— first with close supervision, and ulti- 
mately by employing the full sanctions of administration to hire, fire'arxi 
promote, to maintain a loyal and subservient staff. 

But. even in this tightly run school system, rememt>er that Cenroy 
was able to do manyjiUbe things thaffie wanted to do. He had a great 
deal of latitude as long as his actions were confined to the school and not 
clearly visible to the white power structure of the larger community. This 
slippage was permitted in part by the fact that this school was isolated 
from the rest of the district; but it was also tolerated until Conroy's ac- 
tions became so blatantly visible that the superintendent was forced to 
take official action. The film demonstrates, then, how structural loose- 
ness can be shaped by commur^ity norms and public knowledge. 

One could say that in the division of labor the superintendent was 
concerned with the political dimensions of education, while Conroy was 
concerned with the social purpose of education and pedagogy. But that 
would be a.gross oversimplification It is true that Conroy seemed to have 
a better grasp of the academic goals than either the principal or the su- 
perintendent, but in showir^g \\xe childrd/i that the system can be chal- 
lenged. Conroy was also taking a politigal position. There are political di- 
mensions to any pedagogicaljnethod. And, in expdSing the children to 
viewpoints th^M^ere at 6dds wJth those of the community, Conroy was 
exposing ^hmi to political considerations and hence to some risk: He 
was helping them to prepare to liye a life elsewhere, but for those who 
were to remain, what Conroy tried to teach them might have maflle their 
lives more dilficuit, as the prrncipal recognizes. It is not just a question of 
who. will benefiHfom this particular orgariization, the ccrfBmunity or the 
children, but what course of action will benefit whpnrf. Thus, the film 
touches a universal diler^vna in teaching: whether (or how) to prepare 
children for a safe arid rootine life, pr to encourage them to accept risk; 
to prepare theffTtof the^iere and now. or for an ujiknown future. ' 

And the question is: who shall decide? That question is answered in 
the film. It is decidecf not by the parents who constitute the mHjority of 
constituents for-thls particular school, but by a small but dominant group 
of white leaders in another community of the district. The film provides 
portraits of a feW blaCk Jeaders— parents who are respected by their 
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peers Tfiey exercise some leadership, and they make a feeble attempt to 
support Conroy. but everyone knows that this black majority will be help- 
less before the whfte power structure of the school district. 

In the tifial analysis the film demonstrates the folly of an individual 
attefTipting to rebel against entrenched bureaucracy. Were there alterna- 
tives to rebellion'? Qould Conroy have achieved his objectives without be- 
ing firod^ Stiould tie fiave moved mo\e slowly"? What altQj-natives and 
strategies could he have used"? A small nucleus of parent support did de- 
velop, but fie did not seem atMe to capitalize on it Were there otfier tac- 
tics fio could have taken^ Conroy is a lone teacher. Shoufd fie have built a 
constituency before challenging the system"? There was no teacher 
orgar^ization evident in tfio filrii that he could call upon. Were there other 
soufces of power at fiis disposal^ Or were there options to rebelling? 
Could he have used otfier innovative ways to achi6we his goals"? The film 
raises these (]uostions. It does not answer tfierii But the filr^i can serve 
(IS stimulus f(M discusf;ion along tfieso linos. 

9 
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Activity 3 

Alternate Concepts of Power and Leadership 

AN ILLUSTRATION FOR DISCUSSION 

'^Alternate Concepts of Power and Leadership" is a brief reading 
which is intended to stimulate participant discussion aboirt the concept 
of-authority by first referring to a description of authority annong the Fox 
Indians. After reading the description participants may want to discuss: 

• A definition of authority; ^ 

• Authority as it was exercised among the Fox; 

' • Authority as it is exercised in America's public schools,' and , 

• The author'iS message to teachers' organization^ ^ 

ALTERNATE CONCEPTS OF 
POWER AND LEADERSHIP 



Frankle Beth Nelson - ^ 

"What Is authority?" is an audacious question to raise because of 
the scope of the question and the risk of deterioration into abstractions 
that do not represent living people. Some of the concrete reality to which 
the concept refers has been captured in Walter Miller's comparison of 
the concept of authority in two contrasting societies. He juxtaposed the 
Fox Indians around the time of first European contacts (1650 and after) 

,^ with United States society in the 1950's as a European-derivecf. western 

^^S^lture (Milter, 1955). 

The Fox was one of eight Central Algonkian tribes that lived in the 
Great Lakes region. In the mid-1 7th century they practiced an animistic 
religion that especi^ly contrasts with western religions in the matter of 
the relationship betweeh humans and gods, which the Fox referred to as 
manltu.^ The Fox did not place their gods up in the sky higher than and 
superior to humans, as westerners do. Rather, these gods were to be 
fourd in the four corners of /the universe oh the same pisfne as people. 
One of their im^rtant gods, Wisakeya, was addressed as ''my 
nephew"— a basically egalitariaf^ kin t^m instead of the more ponder- 
ous "our father". No Fox deities.were considered objects of "hallowed 
respect, adoration or worshipful deference" according to Miller (281), 
Each male Fox would have courted his own god at adolescence while on 
a vision quest. He did this while fasting alone in the forest for four days 



* According to Milter, manitu was ". . a hir)d of generalized essence of supernatural power 
f everywhere and available to everyone, " although no one had it forever When one suc- 
ceeded at something, one was considered to have had manitu power, lust as failure wa^ in- 
/ terpreted trSmeen that one had lost it. Although any person or thing became a manitu^whlle 
' behaving powerfully, the manitu power was held conditionally and temporarily (279) 
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and nights, until a manitu apf^ared and revealed how the boy could con- 
trol the power of the manitu. detailing the obligations to be fulfilled by the 
boy in this fecipfocal felatidnship The god was accepted if the youth be- 
lieved that the power would work well for him. )^or this discussion of au- 
thority, the nnost interesting symbol of thef^ox was their notion that the 
afterlife was a place "where the sun goes down . . . over yonder" where 
good people did "whatever they please/' whereas the wicked when they 
^ied had to obey a manitu. f^lller believes that they equated hell with be- 
ing told what to do (282). We only have mythic evidence for their super- 
natural belief about taking orders, but the horrified Europeans who first 
observed them left little (ipubt that taking orders was most objectionable 
to the Fox. Mlller^repQrts that they were considered "insubordinate," 
"disobedient." and "undisciplined" (271-272) 

Nor was hetoism a part'of their culture — fellow human beings vyere 
not accorded '^'special, mystic, hallowed qualities qf supreme power, su- 
pernatural gr^ce. and ultimate Infallibility" (282). A chief in a Fox village 
Inherited his role, but the office did not involve any "directive authority" 
(253). Direction of other people did figure more in the role of war-leader 
than was the case with the village chief. The post of war-leader was^ield 
during single warring excursions of only a few days.' duration, with never 
more than 1 5 men choosing to join the war-leader, and leaving whenever 
he displeased them (285) Befofe a war-leader could re-enter his village, 
he had to parllcipate in a ritual that revoked his,Buthorlty, thus cleansing 
himself of the dangers to others of his power Rafher than admiring 
powerful beings, god or human, the Fox feared them. , , 

The egalitarian nature of Fox society was also apparent \n the man- 
ner in which they' reared their children. They socialized the children too 
thoroughly to need authoritarian control Their goal-was for the children 
\o constrain and cohtrol themselves, obeying the rules through the inner^ 
conviction of conscience rather than from outer cbercion. Sons re- 
spected their fathers relative to age as did junior to senior kin. but did not 
obey them. Those same etrly European observers were ahiared that Fox 
fathers did not punish their children for Such offenses as stealing and 
^ lying, but instead "reasoned" and "taught" the negative consequence^ 
suchas "loss of luck and reputation." or occasionally made them fast — 
"the closest thing to corporal punishment that properly occurs, " (Tax, 
1955) Miller offers an intriguing explanation of the father-son equality. He 
believes that the "internalized symbol of moral authority (superego) does 
not exist In Fox." Superego in Fox personality is quite different from 
bur own dynamics of conscience formation. The Fox resolve the Oedipal 
conflict through the symbolisnyof the visioh qu^t where'there is ritual 
enactment of a definitive severance of dependency. Symbolically, the 
adolescent dies and. 'when born again, is protected by the powerfuJ 
manitu that he has found Tor.himself. Instead of the internalization of the 
father, as in western (nyth and Freudian theory, the manitu guardian per- 
forrhs the conscience functions of ttte personality (287). 
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An order, whether given by a Fox adult to a child, tly a war leader to 
a rTierTiber ol ltie war party, or by a cerofTiony loader to someone partici- 
pating in the ritual, was deertied an insult because of tiie implication that 
Uie individual being ordered did not know ttio rules, or could not ade- 
quately perform in keeping witfiVox tradition. From the perspective of 
our culture wtiere none of us K'^ows tfio rules and procedures for any 
s(K]ment otii(M tiian ouf own. it is of sorTie note that all of tiie Fox knew 
ho\N eyery part of the culture wofked--partly througti repetition, partly 
becaus(^ of the sorall scale of tfie socnHy and tfie ppefational conse- 
quence that tiiere was nb sect etiV(Miess aboj.it tiie rules and procedures. 
TtMMe was no iiiding o1 ruljsis to deny. /access to any status, since tPiere 
was v(My littU^ differentiatlbfl^Fof (^xarTipU^ tiien^ w(M(vrK) rules for upp(M- 
cla.ss grammatical usag(^ as in 'Pygfnalion " Not only did^X)wer coiivey 
no rigtit to order sorTieon(^ (?lst^ it was availabU^ to all, cof^ceptuatized as 
unlimited, constantly bOing won and lost by any one individual whether 
gcxi or [luman Fox gods, just like their human cli(Mits. latiier fnKiuently 
lost tfieir power in encounters witii otiiers wiio had s.trongef huinitu 

Miller's portrait of the Fox concept of authority is all.tiie rTioie telling 
becau5j(? h(} has translated/it for ns into tiie realm of wiiat \^e has called 
"personal attitude" and C(\ncrete bfehavior (283) . Ha also gives us the 
historical sourc^es of some of^he personal as well as person-to-person at- 
titudes that ate irTiplicit in our own c?)ncept of ai>thofity T\Mt Furopt^an 
derivation of autiiority is apparent in Miller's d(\scriptK:)n of the lord-serW 
r(^lationsiiip of sixUvc(.niturv England, tiie J(^suit sup(M!or-priest relation 
of sixte(Mitfi centufy Spam aud Frtnich king-sub|QCt relation of ttie 
s(.^venteentii centuty.'He an<^lyz(^s \Uo six features tiiat are chaiactenstic 
of all three relationships 

• an individual empowered to dir(K-t soriieone else. 

• a d(H^^'f sonali/ation of tiin nHationsiiif) fr(MTi fnarvto-rrian to that 
of role-to-rol(:V . ^ 

• permanent empowernH^nt o\ W^o "'supefiof " role, 

• allocation of iiiqh(M status to tfie ciominatoi . 

• passive acceptance by tfie individual holding tfie ''nfenor 
position, and 

• differential acc(^ss to ruk^s ■ ■ ^ 

Altiiough we do not now practice tiie slavisti def(M^Tnce to royalty Uiat 
was ciiatacteristic 6T ?^jnillenium ago in Europe, we cannot ignore the 

. [iistory of such past events-as they subtly jnfluence our present-day 
person-to-person befiavior One conjectures tfiat we condone various un- 
democratic practices in our sciiools t)ecause we r(^assufe ourselves we 
are rKM as bad as our predecessors 

/ Miller points out tiiat western relations of autfiority give one individ- 
ual the power to direct tfie actions of anotiier. wiio is obligated to obey. 
Conditioned as we are to tfiinking tiiat "wtiat is" is norrTial. we believe 
"of course," tfie "superior" gives orders "down" a ciiain of com- 



fTianci to an "inf(Miof " Unlik() ttie F-ox, wh()s^(* tM>!i(>f ttiat powoflul foles 
should bo t(Mn[)OfcUy loci to divost i^uttiofity frofn war leadofs, wo 
Oftof^ fiiake powet roles (TermanenI Even mote repugnant to .tho ^ox 
would ttio association of groat(M pf(^sti(]o witti powor wtiicti S(v 
rrianti(:<% do^sigfiato as supoflor " In our socioty as the subordinated 
defers toNiis designat(Kl superior tus acceptance riiakos tbo c^Jifteronco 
seem natural or t)asic The "^jperior'" becaUs(^ tie knows tiow to pro- 
ceed. IS con(;eptualizt>d as djector of ttie activity of tiu^ deferring '■ir>fe- 
fior" wtio tias been tu^ld in ignorance of tfu^ (uoce^^lure^s and rules Ihe 
rniddle class furK:tiOHS in syrT^btosis witt) a socki^ class to wtucfi it can 
feel suf^erior If it is going to win status symbols it has b^en condition^^ 
to value, ttiere nuist t)0 visit^U^ losers in orcier \o define tti(^ winr>^rs 

Our s(M:i(My acc(^fMs as "norrna'l arui noc^essary , ' ' according ]o Mit- 
l(M, ^uich role reflations entailing auttiouty as "bo^;4;-eniol()yoe, teach(M- 
pu^^il. pa rent- child, for(Miian-worker pastor paristv^ner, orctiestra 
leacitM sid(MTian, c(XictvtearTi niorntHM, dn(K:tor-casl rnenib^M, captain- 
crew rnefntMM, doctor.-patient, chu}f-st(iff rn(?[ub(.MXMiHor syfi^g^-^^^ ^^^<^^ 
the occu[)ant of Wm} "sup(Mior:' status d(Miv(^s oKpectation of being 
C)tM^y(Ml from ttio symbc^lic pow(M of ra>H)natizeo siiperiority We take ttiis 
rnatt(M so mucti for granteci ttial we fail to qu^^f^tion ttu^ way we tfiink 
atxxit tt. Ttiere is cultural c:()ns(Misus ttiat a "^iUp^MiOf (sfiould) . . direct 
tlK^ actions of anottier (wtio is) . . . otMKfat(Hl accept ttiat dirocti(^n " Or- 
ganizational sp(H:ialisls refer tc> ttiis as "verlical auttionlv ' and repres(Mil 
it as a tiuMar ctiy o\ a pyramid i27^/)). \./ 

What insigtits can t)o gameci froraf^ Miller s comparison of Fox ar)d 
Amt'^rican concepts of auttiority ttiat bear upon teactier organizations'^ 

The sru^ill scale of l-ox socioty (probably never more ttian a few 
ttiouSMUKi fn p(^pulatiori) made possible a close web of primary relation- 
stiips wtiere one cannot evade ttie consequ(^rices o\ one's actions Ttie 
complex organizations of our society, tiowever tienign ttie b(^nefits aftrib- 
ut(^d to ttiem, clo not compensate for ttie context of knowing btfiers so . 
ttiorougtily ttiat dc?t(MrTiiriing the trutti value of ttK^ir statomenis is possi- 

Ffforts to restore fa(^(}-,to-face. person-to-person c6ntoxt seem 
rTior(^ sentimental than wise Portiaps ttiey only seerii so. because ttiey 
tiave been done in bad faittv I refer to ttie attempts at docermalization of 
large bureaucratic organizations ttiat give ttie appeararu^e of reallocating 
pow(M wtiile merely making s>ecr(M its real loctUion under the cover of ob- 
fuscation afid confusion. One tio^^os ttvit leactiors' organizations will 
refUfct ttio sophistication of ttie memb^^rs and try to invent a \o\m of orga- 
nization ttiat will in goodlaitti r(}ally diffuse poyvei and preserve ttie inUK]- 
rity wtiich is a product of primary relations Ttie d(^sir(^ for efficiency and ■ 
(.expediency (^ft(Mi takes priontv over ttie openn^^ss ttiat "ougtit" to^tn^ a 
T^art of public pro(UM)dings. 

Pertvaps we already imitate ttie Fox witti regard to inciiviciuahstic /e- 
ligion. My students make sucti statemr^nts as ttiese 

■"My qod is. . . ' . 

sorTiettiing l.fe(H inside rTiyself,' 

^3 



raised cotvsciousness of life.' 
'. . only a lTicttt(H ot chance foffiujlated to make up my fato 
Alttiouijh tour days and touf \)\g\)[s of tastifig rnigtu render the nmnitu 
more profound. ttie statements ate as full of individualism as they are 
lacking in n\t)fal ^.^ontent. The ^)feat western leligions onc^ provided ttie 
moral pow(?f of our society^ Tieudiafi ttieonsts suctras Donald Mcintosh 
(1970) believe ttiaf ttnougti feligidtv individuals externali/e their' prera- 
tional thoughts al)out omnifX)tent parents t)y projecting thos(^ feelifigs 
onto a g(x1 or gcxis He says that a gcxi is a melaphof for a "t)asic self- 
acceptance " (9()S) Wtiettier mor^il power be sacied or. secular, our 
sixtfv. sfxteenttv, and seventeenth-centuiy forefattiers built if\an autfiof- 
ity ()ri:^ess ot domination and coetcion The moial ngtit to doiTunate and 
coerce^ otfuMs, in which teachei s ^ t)e!ieve ttiey ate cl()th(\d* is not 
appaf(Mit to ev(Myone ev(vywtiere. Instead, we are founci as nake(j in^our 
"bossiness' as wtien eady Europe^ui explorers ordered the Fox. 
wti(Mi we t(nich foieigners, or even ctiildren. wtios(^ disrufitive shouts 
c(Mitradict th(-) inviJ>ibU? cloak of the rigtit to coerc(^ wtiich is not ap(.>^uent 
|ust t)ecause one party ts called "teactier" and ttie other "pupil." 

When Pandora's t)ox of cultuial pluralism was let loose, we became 
a nation witfi an authority crisis because the logitin^ating rationale of per- 
maruM^t dominaiHM^ of an "int(Mior" by a "superior " was shown to be the 
coercive domination ttiaf is so galli^H] to tfie imputed "inferiof." As 
teac^fiers. prot)ably througii ttu^ir c:oll(?ctive pOwfn in organizations, move 
out of tfieir (;ompliafit. (M;tablis1iment-oriented. norm sif^porting stance 
of a g(Mieiation ago. I hope that they will strike a courageous attitude 
I fie dual [)f incipl(?s of authority arc the opposite poles of pow(M and trutti 
Wfierevcf teaching and t(?actiefs have influenced (Hiltuie. ttiey have 
demor^sjrated the moral power of truth over tti(f power of forc(^ and coer- 
cion, whettier "lec^itimate" or not 
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Activity 4 
I: thnomethodology- 

In Wm-} tiifOf^ volurtios of tins sofu^s we^hnvo attofnptod no\ Ofily to 
d(MnofistfHt(^ tiiat it unportafit for ivdch of us tobocomo better informed 
atiout how organizations function, but also to ac:quaint tiie reader with a 
variety of. perspectives and approaciies WvM can bo used ior tins pur- 
f)ose. Recaus(^ life ki con^plex organizations is fnultifaceted. tiiere are no 
simple explanations. Eact) of us needs. to leain to use rich variety of 
c:oncef)ts. metiiods of analyses, and rTiodes of learnincj triat are available 
'W(^ tiHve-fU?en tiiat IiIitis. case studu^s, vigniMtf^;, essays, and (Miier 
means can all assist. 

WilU tins in mind, w/^ turn now to a little known but provocative 
fTM^tfiod tiiat any interested student can profitably use to expose tiie (of- 
t(Ni ot)Scur(?) assurTipti<Mis underlying tins organizational soci(?ty. Tiie 
methcKl IS calUni "etiinom(Mii(xiology " Don t be intimidated t>v tiie 
tongue-twistlng term . It refers to sometiiing all cari compreiiend: ^ow 
p(K)ple mak(? sense out of tiieir everyday worlds It is an absorbing, ar- 
resting approacii whicii can yield surprising insights into roiitine ev<^nts 
tiiat most p(H)ple take for granted 

liiis n^etiicxi and som(^ of its implications are discussed in t]ie fot- 
km\iy<} paper t^y Laurel Walum. Ihe autiior also provides examples of 
teciiniquos tiiat can be employed witii tiie r^Mhcxi, wfiicii aro supple- 
merit(?d witii../i tew additional suggestions from Donald R. Cruickshank 
Walurnr, discussion includes .-.a thougiitful analysis of iiow various tech- 
niques relate^o cultural differences and can be used to unmask some Ot 
our (oM(Mi ratiier insldiyus) etiinocentric beliefs 

encourage the reader to try tiiis app(oacii. and periiaps invent 
sfill otiHM iiarmless exercises tiiat illuminate features of orgar^izations 

f-or tiie stuflftM-it wiio isjnterested in exploring tins approacii furtiier. 
Waluri! iiavS sugg(>st(Ki scMne adciitiorial readings 



A SHOf^r NOTt ON [ 1 HNOMFTHODOI OCY . 

>j I aur(H Kicliardson Walurn / 

F_tiincMTietiVOdology iias its tiieoretical roots in tiie piienomenologi- 
cal tradition tii(\'undOrsJandtng of sociafrealitv from tiie potnt of view of 
tiie meaning it hft^i^for tiie actor. Etimomethcjdology assurTies that tiie 
■ . ur^der5itariding of social life cannot be accomplistied by the imposition of 
natural science as^?ll^1ptior1s ajid methodologies because humans are 
not just objects to be observed. Rather, it assumes hurjians are active in 
the creation of tiieir cultural worlds, therefore, understanding of social 
life must take into account tiie meaning a social act has for tiie actor. 



The term "ethnomethodology/' coined by Harold Garflnkel. simply 
means the "methods" — means, techniques, * procedures, etc, — by 
which people, ''ethno«*\ gp~ai:x)Ut' construct^^ 
sQnse — tn their everyday lives. Thus, the etmbmethodologlst Is con- 
cerned with discovering what thosennethods are as wert as the nature of 
the realities that are Oonstructe^. For example, if an ethnomethodologist 
were studying how a jury knows it has made a correct decision, he or she 
would focus on how the jurors approach a verdict, how they dectde what 
is relevant to the verdict, how they determine criteria to use, what those 
criteria are, and therefore, how they know they have reached a correct 
verdict. Thcit is, the problem is understanding how persons make sense 
out of their worlds \ / 

Although the Ameri(':(Ui society is culturally pluralistic, most organi- 
■ zation^ within it are based orr the cultural assumptions of white middle- 
dlass America, and most persons who control these organizations share v 
those assumptions by virt|^e of childhood or adult socialization into white 
middle class. However, because of our cultural diversity, persons who . 
work at various levels within these^omanizations bring different assump^ 
tions about the meaning? of the.behlwiors that they observe and exhibit 
within the organization. On^ consequence is that members may inadver- 
' tently violate the organizational norms, and the violation may result in 
negative sanctioning that ^extends well beyond the particular norm 
violation— for example', a generalized lowered evaluation of the mem- 
bers' contributions to the organization. A second consequence ife thalt 
members from different cultural backgrounds may feel uncomfortable 
and/or rewarded because tKey are unfamiliar with the rules of the organi- ' 
zationand^the reward structure. 

B^ause the number of cultures withiaour society is great, rather 
than focus on only one or tWQ of them, participants are asked to draw on 
their own understandings based on their own regional, ethnic, class, and 
sex backgrounds The n^ajor areas of cultural diversity t€ explore didac- 
tically are spcace, time, and language , ' 

Because much of what persQiSs use in creating cultural sense de- 
pends on what they take for granted ("routine grounds of everyday beha- 
vior") and do not recognize as operating rules, one of the major tasks of 
the ethnomethodologist has been to develop, demonstration techniques 
or procedures by which this everyday, taken-for-granted cultural world 
can be made visible. The techniques/procedures that follow are 
grounded in this ethnomethodological perspective and are intended to 
make visible to the participants some "taken-for-granteds" about social • 
organizations. Only by understanding these primary "taken-for- 
grai^teds" can the participants move to an understanding -of organiza- 
tions at the macrolevel. 

The techniques/procedures are organized aroi^d the teachifTg/ 
learning of certain concepts in the area of social organization. For each 
concept, suggested procedures and expected learnings are provided. 
The material is ndt intended^to be used exactly as written; rather, it is a 
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pedagogical guide. Where detailed questions or descriptions are given, 
the porpose Is to Increase the instructor's fund of -resources rather than 
to prescribe a style of pre~s"entallon 

SUGGESTED EXERCISE 

Exercise 1 Learning about Superordinate- 
S'ubordinate Relationships Within Social Contexts 

Superordinate Role ^ 

PROCEDURE' It is assumed that the setting is a classroom, meeting 
room, or the lil<e. The instructor comes to the front and engages in 
common-sense instructor-tVjM! behavior; for exampfe, he or she intro- 
duces him- or herself, greets the 'participants, or picl<s up the chall<. The 
instructor then interrupts him- or herself and queries the members, "How 
do yog l<now I belong up here? How do you l<now I am who I say I am? 
How do you l<now I am the instructor/teaeher'? How do you l<riow I am 
leading this set of learnings?" Query and probe: Seek common-sense un- 
derstandings of what the role is and how it is recognized. Use 
imaginative reconstruction: "What if I had refused to come up here? Or 
what if once up here, I refused to tall<?" Probe for normative understand- 
.,ings, such as the leader stands in front, asks questions, addresses the 
participants, and "begins, and terminates interaction; the leader acts au- 
thoritatively He or she has the right to choose which questions to asl<, 
whicyh subject matter to discuss, how' it will be pursued, etc.; ^d he or 
she ha§ thg.obligation to do the above. That is, the right and obligation to 
lead are comrrfvjnicated through activity that is recognizable. 

LEARNING W«/are able to recognize authority figures (superordinates) 
because the^behave in ways that convince us they are who they "claim to 
be; they act in terms of a set of rights and obligations that we tal<e for 
grantecJas belonging to superordinates. They are seen as having the le- 
gitimate right to process interaction and the obligation to do sq^^ ^ 



Subordinate Role ^ ' ^ ■ 

PROCEDURE. Query and probe: "How do I i<now that you're the audi- 
ence? How do I know that you are who you claim to be? Howxjo you your- 
selves know'7 What do you do to convince yourselves and me that you 
are learners-subordinates';'" Continue questioning and probing to elicit 
as much common-sense material as possible concerning the taken-for- 
granteds surrounding the subordinate role— behavior such as sitting, 
waiting, answering questions, and expecting to be asked questions as 
well as "nonbehavior," not throwing chalk, not swinging on doors, etc, 
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LEARNING. We are able to recognize 1he subordinate role because sub- 
ordinates act in ways that Convince us that they are who they claim to be; 
they act M^ terms of a set of rights and obligations that we take for 
granted as belonging to subordinates. We share knowledge of these 
rights and obligations as common cultural carriers of standard America. 

OPTIONAL EXTENDING PROCEDURE The instructor may wish to pur- 
sue these cues to superordinate and subordinate roles within different 
subcultures. That is. how, do subcultures and ethnic groups differ in their 
understandings of behavior that signals a super- or subordinate role^ 



Superordinate-Subordinate Role Reciprocity 

^PRCXEDURE. Query and probe: "Can I perform my role as leader with- 
out you'^^ C^n you perform your roles without me"^ What if I weren't here"^ 
What if no one were here'?^" Probe for imaginative reconstruction of what 
would happen if authority were not present (for example, the class would 
leave) and what would hap]!^ if subordinates were not there (for 
exarmple. the professor would leave). That is. "Would I know who I was— 
would I still be who I claimed to tje if others did no^ acknowledge through 
their taken-for-granteds that I was who I claimed to be"^" Can suborc^i- 
nates clairn to be who they are without the authority figure"^ Review 
earlier discussion. Behavior, cues, norms, and expectations for sub- 
ordinates are the reciprocals of those for the superordinate 

> 

LEARNING The roles of superordinate and subordihate^are reciprocal. 
Performance of one requires performance of the other The rights of the 
superordinate carry obligations for the subordinate; the obligations of the 
superordinate carry rights for the subordinate ' 

OPTIONAL EXTENDING PROCEDURE The instructor may wish to ex- 
plore this role recipr6city in terms of other role networks, for example, 
forem&n-worker. team leader-member, or father-child The basic role- 
reciprocity relationship^ betWeen superordinates and subordinates may 
be generalized across different organizational settings 



^uperordioate-Subordinate Relationships 
Within a Social Context 

PROCEDURE Query and probe: "What is our'presen! 'social context'^ 
What ij this event we are living/creatirig? How do we know we are m a 
staff-training (teacher-trainir^g) evenf^" Probe for common-sense under- 
standings — cues from the environment /spatial, visual, tactile— for ex- 
ample, persons sitting in chairs); the existence of administrative person- 
nel: the pieces of paper that told everyone the cor^ifext. the mood, etc 
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PfObe and ask for earlier experiences on which this "creatiye interprets- . 
tion" is based, that is, sitting in these sessions before, having experience 
with the teachers before, etc. Probe for the kind of superordinate; 
subordinate relationship existing in the room that signals that this is a so- 
cial context for "learning." 



LEARNING Superordinate-subordinate relationships take-place in social 
contexts that are re^cognizable^ to the pa/ticipants Social organization is 
contoxtually bused 

PR0C:EDURE Norm violation: The instructor violates a particular norm 
known to govern superordinate-subordinate relationships in this context. 
For example, he or she throws chalk on the floor, leaves the room, turns 
his or her back on the class, begins discussing poetry with one particular 
student, goos to the re&r of the room -and talks to the wall, or does a jig 
'(The norm chosen for violation should be one comfortable for the instruc- 
tor . appropr late foi the particular class, and observable by all class mem- 
bers ^ Query and probe: "What happened'? What did t 60^" Probe for 
explanations that rationalize a seemingly inappropriate activity within 
this setting; for exanple, 'You're trying to teach us something;" "You 
did It to get our attention better," or "You're not crazy—you had a rea^ 
son" That is, persons will not know what happened until they have \rA^r-~. 
preted it; and those iriterpretations will be within the context of the set- 
tifig Because this context is a "learning/educational" one, they will look 
for pedagogical explanations and interpretations of the behavior. Query 
and probe "What i^l were outside and did what I just did (for example, 
broke 0 piece of chalk and threw it down or talked to the wind)'? How 
wcRild you interpret thaf?" Probe the relevance of. the setting Suggest' 
other settings and ask how the behavior might be interpreted 

L EARNING: We do not only take for grarVd the rights and obligations of 
role performers in a social context, t)ut we interpret their behaviors to be 
meaningful within that context. In some contexts, the superordinate may 
violate the norms— act outride the rules—with impunity; and such be- 
havior IS interpreted (ralionalized) in the context of the situation 



I xerc ise 2 l earning about Rule-Based [behavior 
Normative Llnderstandinj^s about Rules Taken for Granted 



PROCEDURE. Noim violation (modification of a demonstration used by 
Harold Garfinkel) The instructor draws a grid of two horizontal parallel 
lines and two Vertical parallel lines (a tte-tac-to?; grid). Without stating the 
purpose of the grid, the instructor picks up the chalk and asVs, "Who 
wants to plav'?" (Do not use the words tic-tac-toe.) The instructor places 





an "X" in a box, the volunteer an "0/' and so on until it appears that the 
volunteer might win. At that point, the Instructor erasesbne of the volurv 
teer's "Os*' and Inserts an 'X'^ahd several otheVe if necessgryj.'draw^^ 
the diagonal line to signify "I win," and waits. Most-likely, the volunteer 
will shrug and say, "Okay, you win;" alternatively, the volunteer nnay 
erase th'e instructor's nnoves or start a different grid and win, etc Query 
and probe "What happened?'' Probable' responses are that the instruc- 
tor cheated, didn't follow the rules, etc. Probe: "Why do you. say I 
cheated? What makes you think I was playing tic-tac-toe? I thought I was 
playing toe^tac-tic How did you know I was playing tic-tac-toe?" Pro6e 
the symbol of the grid and with it the set of assumed rules that govern the 
play.. Probe the assumption that everyone understood and was following 
the same set of rules . 

LEARNING We share a set of expectations regarding rules governing 
not just games, but our social interaction. We, assume ori tf>e basis of 
symbols and cues that the rules are shared among the members 

OPTIONAtEXTENDED LEARNINGS The instructor may wish to discuss 
subculture variations or situations in which different sets of rules^are as- 
sumed by^fferent groups' 

OPTIONAL EXTENDING PROCEDURE. The instructor may wish to link 
this tic-tac-toe game directly back to the superordir^ate-suborcJinate^ole 
relationship, either as a substitute for the procedure suggested there pr 
as a follow-up reconfirming experience (reconfirmation of the role of the 
superordinate within a social context). Query and probe: "Why did I do 
that? What were my reasons'?* Why was I able to'^ What if I had done thaK 
at a party ^5^" ' 

/ 

/ 

bxercise 1 Normative Understandings About Rules of 

Common Sense, Logic, and Rationahty / 

/ 

/ 

/ 

PROCEDURE. (Modification of a didactic tool suggested- by Harvey 
Sachs.) The group is told t^|at it Is going to play "Twenty Qijestions." One 
member is asked to volunteer to be the questioner. When the* volunteer is ' 
out of the room, the group is instructed that (a) it will have nothing in mind ' 
for the volunteer to guass, (b) it will be programmed, to answer questions 
in the sequence "yes-yes-no" (or "yes-no"), and (c) it should pay special 
attention to how the volunteer tries to make sense out of nothing. The vol- 
untee^ returns and, as the game progresses, is asked to explain out loud 
why he or she is asking particular questions, (the instructor may have to 
inter>*ene and encourage a fuller explanation.) (In all my experiences with 
this technique the volunteer has never failed to construct a logical- 
ralional sequence out of what appear to be contradictory respgnses and 
to'flhally get a "yes" to a specific. "It is X.") 



Discussion ^should foltow on 4he kindspf methods the volunteer ■ 
used— the rules he or she" was taking for:gi^iacl. tor example, that thpre 
was an object, that the answers weTe h"Qf^sr'*ttfig|jj[at logical deductions 
and narrowlncj^e urilverse would sup<5e^ in fInWg the answer. ^ 

LEARNING. We assume that ;lKe world is meaningful and use that as- 
sumption to make sense out-'of it when none may exist. We assume that 
rule5 are followed by otjx^rs around us We assume that logical, rational 
thought will provid^^correct information We act in terms of mle- 
governed behavio!>^ithin social contexts. 

Fiyerris^4^ Learning about Status Cues across Organizations 

PQR^OSE. In this series of suggested procedures, the intention is to sen- 
sitize persons to the taken-fori}ranled cultural cues carried as standard 
Arwerican baggage within organizations and intecpersonally to maintain a 
status hierarchy, a communication network, and specialization, • , 

PRC)CEDURES. The staffs nray choos^^to illustrate the gcltural climes (to 
be discussed below) through normyiolations, discussion, or imaginative 
reconstruction (the "What-if?" question). (In my own experience, at least 
some violation of norms is necessary in ordf^r for the learning to take 
place I would suggest choosing some and simply mentiqning the others ) 
— ,^The instructor should explain tlie purpose of the I earning, segment: 
to illustrate ^nd ujidersfand hqw vSrbal and titwiverbecl behavior conveys 
cues to others edncerhing one's, status. Tl^tis area of sociolinguiStics is 
newly baihg explored, "and therefore, following are ofily some of ttfe cues 
that are used ^ interpreted in standard American organizattons. The 
staff may wish to explore other .status cues as well ^discuss status 
cues that operate rn subcultures Particular attention ma/ be paid to how 
these subcultural status cues might . prove threatening'lo the status of 
persons In an organizational hierarchy that depend^ on standard Amer- 
ican cues for maintaining distance and boundaries 

f^ROXEMICS. Proxemics is the use of space to convey meaning. Some 
examples to discuss (or to violate) are: 

1 The higher a person's status in an organization or social setting, 
(Tie greater the space alloted. For example, an ilT?fniGtor has the 
whole front of the room and a large desk: students sit row by row, 
equidistant from each other. Principals have private offices; teach- 
ers have private desks and closets: students (in high school) share 
(jlesks and only have private lockers. In universities, the president, 
provost, deans, chairpersons, full professors, associate professors: 
assislapfpr^essors, and teaching assistants areprovided with 
differing amounts of space in a descending order , 
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?, Persons of higher status can Invide the space of those of low^r 
status, but. opt vlcf versa. For e)%npie, men are accorded greater 

— personal-spfi^e than-wornen.- When^a^ distance Is measured 
^between maleand male, maid and female, and female and 
female, it fs evident that Jess distance Is provided for the female 
(that is,^her personal stpace q^n t>e Invaded), f 

3, There are cultufally understdbd "Qorrecf'xJIstances between , 
persons. In starxlard America the distance for conversat||«i is two 
to four feet, [f one person violates the norms of correct Ipeaking 
distance by standing too close/ the other's sQnse of ^rofiriety is 
enraged; or if one person stands top jar away, the other 
perceives a lack of InteresV *! 

4. The highbr-status person may inWiate physical contact with the 

.. ' lower-status persoii, but not vice versa, "Touch" is really the final 
invasion of personal space. Females are touched more frequently^ 
^ in:more places by males than vice versa. Priests tough ^ 
^upplFcants, doctors touch patients, coaches touch football 
players, teachers touch students, etc. 

CHR0NEMI06, Chronemics refers to the use of time to convey 
' meaning. S^wti^ideas'to pursue with the interns are the following: , 

1. Standarq American organizations assume that time is meeiPin^ul; 
a scheduled event Is to take place at the scheduled tim^ What 
does it imply to be late for an appointmer^t? Not to show lip? To 
arrive a day early? To arrive several hours early? What are 
subcultural variations/presumptions about time? What-is meant by 
"black man's tinr>e"? 

2. Time (o'r timing) is alsaxruclal to processing interaction and 
conveying one's' status. Normative rj^les govern ^ 

• pauses/spacQS/understandings related to when someone has 
relinquished the floor^nd when he or she has not. What happen^ * 
if you violate these norms? What happens if yOu allow long 
silences (you do not respond)? What happens when you Interrupt 
someone who has not stopped speaking? What happens when you 
continue talking while someone else is talking? 

3. In general, the higher the status, the greate; the right to timing. 
Ttie higher-status person Interrupts more frequently (men interrupt 
women more than women interrupt men), can choose the 
chronemic device for the interaction (um. , um. . um, , or nonstop 
lecture), can keep the lower-status person waiting (in doctor's 
offices, in welfare agencies, at teacher's desks, etc), canchange 
the time of the meeting , can control the amount of time to be spent on 
the issue, etc. 

4i In hierarchical organleations, a "correct" ordering of interaction' 
requires communication through "the proper chain of command." 
What happens if you go to the top first rather than up the chain? 
What happens if you go \o the top first if you are not a member of 
an organization in contrast to if you are? Can you tell who has 
what position in an organization by whom they talk to and in what 
order the communications flow? 
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5, How does the order In which Iniormatlon flbws (whQ finds- out 
what, when) provide clues to a person's position In an Informal 

* . statusJiJeraichy? 

6. ' What meanlr^g is Conveyed by charrglng the speed of speech? For 

example, what consequences for information-seeking does talking 
fast have? Talking too slowly? 

KINESICS. Kinesics refers to the conveying of meaning through body 
movement, posture, eye contact, etc. It is probably the most studied of 
the nonverbal communication patt<»ms. Some suggested cues to 
explore are: ■ . • 

1 . Wtlgt body movements indicate equality among organization 
rnembers? Examples: hand shaking, equalized touching, and 
• i;nirror-image body postures. 

2 What body movements indicate inequality among organization 
mernbers (that is. differential placement alor^g the hierarchy)? How 
is deference presented through body language? How is authority 
presented? Examples: Deference is presented through curtsey, 
dropped eyes, cocked' head, smile, and arms held in toward the 

bddy— gestures that make one's "volume" smaller; authority is 
presented through stance, hands in pockets (t dominance gesture 
for male's), and hands moving in large kinespheres (increased 
"volume").- . ^ , . 

3 What body movements indicate that a person's status is being 
threatened? Examples: moving in to protect territory and swinging 
one's leg. It might be worth-while to go through some of the 
standard An%erican metaphors that involve body imagery— "My 
back is breaking." "I'd give my right arm to . "I'm hitting my 
head ageiinst^a brick wall," "You're pulling my leg"— and sensitize 
the participants to the actual body movements that are 
nonverbaliy communicating those sentiments. 

4. Facial cues are generally assumed to gi/e t>etter information 
about a person than body cues. However, because most persons 
in standard American organizations have learned to control facial 
expressions, it might be worth focusing on the disjunctions 
between facial cues and body cues. For example, a stare with the 
head facing forward indicates dominance; but a stare with a 
-^j.-r ; cocked head (tilted to the side) indicates submissivenils; that is, 
••' '■ the tilted head undercuts the usual meaning of the stare. 

PARALINGUISTICS. Paralinguistics refers to the secondary aspects of 
speech (that is, not conlent or the words), for example, pitch, tone, 
volume, accent, phrasing, and style. What happens to the processing of 
information (or the process of communicatibn) wheryparalinguistic Ele- 
ments are varied? for example, what happens when volume is raised? 
What happens when it is lowered? What happens when speech is atonal 
(monotone)? What effects does an accent have on the listener? Will a 
person with a standard English accent receive different information than 
one with a subcUitural accent? What assumptions are made about per- 
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sons whose style of-speech is "cutesy" or ^ Jhiny" or "aggressive"? 
How do these assumptions affect the kind of quality of inforrtiation re- 
_ . ceived? How do the^ affect entry into organizations and placenient within 
them? • • 

• ETIQUETTE Although etiquette is not usually considered an elemient of 
nonverbal comniunhcation; for the purposes of this.nainirig tfmdy be 
placed here because following the rules of "polit& society" conveys to 
recipient as well as sender that "I am such-arW-such kind of person - 

1. The staff may want to (Consider discussing some "corhmon 
courtesies" that intact are behavioral demonstrations of status 
differentials, opening doors for those of lower status, picking up the 
restaurantiajD for lower-status per^sons. or hailing cabs. 

2. The staff m^iy want. to cor^sider discussing some "commQn 
courtesies" that in fact are behavioral demonstrations of status 
equality, hand shaking or certain kinds of greetings and leavings (I 
suspect that th^re are very few of these ) 

txerciseS Cultural Diversity 

Regarding the Meaning of Space \ 

PROCEDURE Participants are asked to draw what they would consider^^ 
perfect office (or classroom or byilding) 

. DISCUSSION. There 'is considerable cultural variation related to t^ie 
meaning of space Son>e known examples from pro)^emics studies may 
help, participants understand how their assumptions of privacy- 
intrusion/distance-conspiracy ai'e related to their own culture's assump- ' 
lions regarding space. For example. German cultures tend to prefer solid 
doors and furniture, fixed seating and walls. Middle-class American cuf- 
ture assumes that^ors are closed only when privacy is desired. Office 
space for middle-class Americans stops at the walls; for German and' 
Japanese cultures it extends into the space, surrounding the office. 
Middle-class Americans tend to see thenlselves as having a right to their 
own ^ space" or roorjior desk, and that space is private and inviolate. Pri- 
vate space is not taken for granted among British-Americans. Japanese, 
East Indians, and most lower-class ethnic and racial cultures in America. 
When nliddle-ci^ss Americans want to think or be alone, they provide 
themselves with architectural barriers, whereas other aroups can erect 
ego barriers that signal to others in the same.space. 'i^n't disturb." The 
middte-class American perceives such "silent treatments" as rude. In 
middle-class American organizations, one's position in the hierarchy is 
determined by the size of the office as well as the number of architec- 
tural barriers between the office and the rest of the organization. For 
example, to see a high-ranking executive, you may have to pass through 
a reception area, a secretarial staff area, and a private secretary's office 
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' before entering the space designated as the executive's. Persons with 
French cultural background, on the other hand, assume that the person 
- - inihe rrildd^e of the space has the hi9hest.status and the important.paths 

are those that emanate outward from the center In starlike fashioa 

Japanese culture also assumes that the central position is th» im- 
portant one, but assumes that it can be approached from any direction; 
that Is, the Intecsectlon of points is tmporjimt. not the routes to these 
points Because many routes are possible, architectura^ features of 
rooms are seen as artificially fixed, and symbolically limiting the activi- 
ties of the organization and the flow of Interpersonal relationships Arab 
cultures accept close physical prcrximity with people. but consider grchi- 
tQCturally obstructed spates (and no views) to be ego- invasions 

Query: What is assumed from your cultural backgrounds about the 
meaning of space? What do arrangements of persons, objects, and walls 
mean to you? What assumptions do you make abbut closed doors? What 
assumptions do you make about persons of the opposite sex being to- 
gether behind closed dcbrs'^ How do those assurnptions limit your per- 
spective about the role of women ir>organizations? What g^ssumptions do 
you make a6out the amount of space which you are entitled to? How is 
your morale enhanced or deflated by th^^space accorded"yo(j?»What «s- 
sumptlons do you make about persor^Hvho "invade" your space— or 

those whom you perceive as remainir^g "distant"? ■ y, - 

LEARNING. Spatial arrangements are culturally learned. W^carry our 
culture's assumptions about the meaning of the use of space ihto organi- 
zations. We define ourselves, others, and the organization i* terms of 
spatial messages \ 

Exercise 6. Cultural Diversity \ v \ . 

Regarding the Meaning of Time \ 

Standard American organizations assume that time is imbortant, 
and they tend to schedule events tightly. Swiss, German, Japanese, and 
black-American cultures tend to allow more time between appointments 
and tp assume interpersonal relationsriips are an important component. 

Query: What does your culture say about scheduling? Is it wasting 
time to "chat"'> Are th<s4asks more important than the personsiwith 
• whom thQ tasks are to be shared'? Is it "rude" to ju$t get down to busi- x 

ness'? Is it "unprofessional" (or uncommitted to the organization) to 
■ leave promptly at S'dO p.m.'? What consequences do your cultural beliefs 
and practices have on the organization'? What effects do the organiza- 
tion's preferences for schedules have on its evaluation of your contribu- 
tion and commitment? 

Standard white middle-class (Organizations assume that time is to be 

treated monochrorriatically; that is, one thing is to be scheduled aiter 
anotlyr in some kind of orderly sequence. Such monochromatic 
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assumptions €lre usually- also. associated with compartmentalization of 
activities and low Interpersonal involvennent. Persons from southepn Eu- 
ropean cultural bapkgrounds. on the other har>d. tend to treat time poly- 
chromatically; that is. they keep many activities goir^ simultaneously 
and maintain high levels pf interpersonal involvement. >(Architecturally 
such assumptions are reflected in the stritog-out Main Streets of America 
in contrast to'the plazas and piazzas of southern Europe. 

Ouefy: y^hat does your culture assu'm^ about how to "use time"? 
Does it seerri as though "nothing is getting done" when many tasks are 
going on simulta/eously'? Do you assume that persons with low status 
(for example wc/nen) are polychromatic'? How can ojganizations take 
account of \Ue^ differences'? Are there ways to use spac(^ to synchro- 
nize ttme'? For^^^xample. what happer;)s wfien a symbol of low inferper- 
sonal involvennent is exchanged for a symbol of hig(ti interpersonal in- 
^ volverTient such as sitting on a couch'tojiave a discussion'^ 

c 

LEARNING lin'ie is culturally defined and carries differentjTioanings for 
persons o\ diflorenf cultures 

/' 

Fxer( ISC 7 (Ailtural Diversity R(^gardirig the Moaning of lalk 

Talk fulftlls different functions for different cultures and different 
assumptions are made about the iriportance of talk, depending on^vho is 
talking to whom. Witfiin rpost organizations, there is an assumption that 
the relevance of the talk is directly proportional to the organizational 
status of the comriujnicants For example, it is assumed that male 
executives interacting by the pure-water machine are engaged in "shop 
Thlk" whereas female secretaries areengaged in "girl talk." 

Within the black culture, talk is used for many purposes, and effec- 
tive speecfi is important. Black^Tiales achieve status within the commu- 
nity through their ability to use language creatively and competitively 
Consequently, black males tend to talk frequently, lyrically, and actively, 
and tend to expect feedback that urges the continuance of the talking 
'performance. ' That is, talkirrg is an art and a skill— noj just a bit of ex> 
pregsive oil for an instrumental task. Black females, onjhe other hand, 
are expected to earn their respectability through their own "talk" and 
their ability to handle the "talk" of those around them. The use of "talk" 
for black males and. black females is different; but both share a cultural 
understanding regarding its artfulness and relevance. 

Query How does your culture use "talk"';^ Do you use talk 
differently with members of the same sex than with menhbers of the 
opposite sex'^ What doe^ your culturfe say about persons who use talk dif- 
ferently than you do^ If you are black, how have you come to interpret the 
white middle class use of talk';^ To what extent does maintaining your cut- 
^lire's definition of the use of tariguage create problems for the organiza- ' 
Uon^ For the members? ^ 
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OPTIONAL EXTENDED PROCEDURE. The instructor might ask par- 
ticipants to role piay a sp^h situation within an organization, request- 
. - f de players to (a) use talk as It Is used In fheir culture, and (b) use talk 
as they assume it should be used in a v^hiie middle-class organization 

liEARNING There Is Cultural diversity regarding thg meaning oi "talk " _J 



Exercises Learning about Resistance to Change as a 
(Partial) Function of Acceptance of the NormativeOrder 

PROCEDURE. Review the previous exercises and learnings The way 
persons act in their daily llv^s reconfirrris their positions in their organiza- 
tions By acting like a 'person Who has a certain position (through verbal 
and nonverbal cues), you confirm to yourself and others that that is'your 
pqsllion Social organizations have hierarchies, and these hierarchies 
^^^e reinforced fconcretized) through the takenrtor-granted acts of 
^persons within them. Therefore^ one of the major reasons for nonchange 
in organizations is the behavioral aoteptance of what is 

ASSIGNMENT. Ask participants to violate a nqrm in some setting other 
than their present olass Setting. The norm that they choose to violate 
should not be questionable ethically, morally, or legally nor reflect poorly 
on them or the project. Sonne examples are-^ating peas with a knife; play- 
tr»g "dumb" (like noj knbwng the meaning of a common word like gaso- 
line), paying for food purchases with pennies, requesting a nickel's worth 
of gas, a female entering a barber shop, wearing clothes inside-out. 
saying "Yes, thank you" in response to all questions, atqd answering the 
phone as though you made'the call. Theis^are literally thousandspf such 
everyday rules of behavior that we follow. Participants should sdJect one 
to violate (perhaps one that they have fiever felt was a "good" norm); 
caution them not to hurt themselves, others, or the project. Because • 
there are so many everyday rules, there is no reason for them to get 
elaborate or ethically questionable. It is imporiarjt that they do the ^. 
assignment now (within this context) and not report on some norm that 
they inadvertently'(or purposefully) violated in the p^st.-Aiternatively, the 
instructor may wish to propose the same nofm violation for the entire 
class, for example, cutting into a lin§, paying with pennies, not opening 
doors for females (if a male) or opening doors tor males (if a female),"or 
talking to a stranger in an elevator 

WRITTEN ASSIGNMENT. Participants should write up their norm-viola- 
tion experience in a brief form (three paragraphs or so). In the report they 
should include (a) what norm was violated (the setting and context), (b) 
how others responded, and (c) how they subjectively felt about, it. (The 
^ last is important to include; Some will report feeling free, some will report 
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feeling awful, and sonie may not have been able to violate a hornrt on pur- 
pose at all ) 

DISCUSSION. Time should be allotted for sharing experiences and dis- 
cussing why the norm violation was easy or hard, why people noticed or 
not. etc Particular eriVphasis should be placed on how the norms are 
carried in our heads, but are not riecessari^ly relevant to others. Errphasis 
should also be placed on \he idea that participar^ts acted as individuals 
Query Wotild it havebeen easier to have. been part of a group? (This dis- 
cussion should lead into the following exorcise on strategies for change ) 

f- xorc ise 9 I earnmg dbout 5trateKies for t ffec tin>4 (^han^e 

PURPOSE. The purpose of this extended exercise is to provide partici- 
pants with some alternative strategies and tactics for learning about 
social change The approach suggested is experimental; based on theft 
learnings, tlie participants will explore the consequences on different 
strategies f»nd tactics for achieving a goal they set for themselves The 
exercise do©^ not assume tfjat all strategies and tactics have been CSta- 
logued and evaluated Rather, it is hoped \U<\\ through this framework of 
experimental approach, the participants can devefop r^ew strategies and 
tactics and the ability to evaluate them ' \ 

PROCtDURt-.S F^c\rticipants should be ir^ task groups of five to ten 
pefson%^ Yhoir task is to choose something within their current environ- 
nient that th^y want changed, for exanple. smoking in the classrooms, 
racist or sexist practices. -lack of garbage cans, or breakfast menus 

(If sorTie exercises in communications are wanted here, participants 
could focus on tfie processes by which tlieir group comes to a consen- 
sus. (It IS suggested that they keep "field notes" of their own task 
groups ) Attention should be paid to such questions as the division of 
labor within the grpup, informal leadership, informal information 
exchange, coalition formation, instrumental and expressive rote speciali- 
za^on6..etc ] 

' Once a ^roblem has been selected, the task groups should consider* 
\\^e foU^^ng kinds of questions about strategies and tactics to get done 
w.hat they wanl accomplished The/>might choose to try differing tactics 
to learn experimentally what effect these tactics have on the outcome 

1 . In (^der to effect change by workir^g through the system, you need 
^ to knowwho fs in a position to effect that change. That is, you need 
to know v^o within the bureaucracy has the legitimate authority / 
to make decisions in the area in question. How do you go about 
finding out whom you should communicate with'i^ Possible tactics 
and strategies the phone book, informal asking, looking for the 
^ "formal" authority or an "information" leader Participants might " 
want to experiment with different chains of information gathering — 
for example, askir^g the campus information operator and following 
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the probable flow of calls Irom there; u8lr>g the cart>pu8 director, 
choosing several likely sources, arxi following the flow; or going to 
an onr>bucl8person. asidog Informaiiy who is knowledg eable about , 
* X" area, and seeklng information from those persorTs Participants " 
ma^ want to keep records of their objective activities, their 
subjective responses (anger- rage, frustration; etc.). and how the 
subjective responses are handie<^withln the group (for example, do 
persons speclallzlrvg iifleeling-catharsis" develop?) 

2 Having located'the person or office wllh responsibility for the area 
in question, how do you best get access to that person or off iqe? 
a What effects do indij/iduais as individuals have verSus groups? 
Par^cipants may want t(iconsl3er experimentally (or in terms of * 
• 'What if?") the following klr>ds of question: What are the 
probabilities of getting something t6 happen If we send our 
members one by One unlinked to each other, as indiv>dual 
complainants or supplicants, as compered to sending one or two 
of them (or more) as representatives of a group formed with an 
interest in this problehi? What are the probabilities of getting 
something done if we send individuals one by one. followed by 
a presen:iat|on by a formal group concerned with this problem 
(or vice versa)? 

~ b WHet effects do different kinds of groups have on getting change? 
V Participants may want to consider experimentaliy (or in terms of 
"What if?") the following kinds of questions; If a group 
presentation is used, what should be the nature of that group? 
Shoukj we present ourselves as persons who are interested in 

as students or as fatuity interested in "X" (using our status), 
as a formal organization of persons formed to alter ' 'X." etc ? 
If the last, wfiat effects will the name of our organization have? 
Will weV/ant to Include dn ethnic or minority interest in the 
problem? Will we want to be viewed as having a local base or a • 
national base (real or potential)? Will we want to be viewed as an 
autonomous organization or as a subtask-force of a national 
(or regiorr&i) organization? Will we want to be viewed as a 
DhilanthropiC, educational, political, or religious body? Wiilwe 
-^ant to be seen as against someth)ing or foe something? Mdw . 
will these de(^isions affect ouc likelihood of access and effecting 

change? 

3. Having made decisions concerning inj;lividual-group strategies, how 
do you decide what form of communication will be effective? 
a vy^^^ effects do different forms of communicatiori have on 
effecting change? The participants may war^Ho experiment with 
(or imagine with the "What if?",auestion) how contact should 
be made, For example, what are>the consequences of using the 
telephone to register a complaint or make a request as compared 
to a face-to-face inferview. compared to a formal letter (with or 
without a formal letterhead)? Wtiat effects do face-to-face 
' interviews have when they ar^ot followed up as compared to 
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follow-up with confirming letters, phone calls, telegrams, etc.? , ^ 
How does the prderlng of the forms of communication affect the 

outcome (persjstence^rijslstance^ 

also want to look at how they divide the labor among themselves 
and how (and If) task specialists develop. 

b Who should make the contact? What effect does one person^ 
representing a group havd in contrast to two. four, twenty, etc., 
in a face-to^face interaction? That is, iUac^to-face interaction 
is chosen, what Is the optimal number of group representatives? 

c How should tt\e personsin facajo-face interaction present 
themselves in terms of status cues? What kind of presentation of 
self is likely to effect the change? Will standard American 
presentations of high statics or low status work? Will presentations 
of other lifestyles (subcultures) be more effective? Participants 
may want to experiment with all having the s^me request (a 
request that can oniy^be grafted to an individual as an individual, 
such as library privileges) to discover what kinds of persons (in 
terms of status cues) are more likely to be granted the request. 

d How should particlj3ants present themselves in terms of other 
nonverbal dimensions? How can they use kinesics, proxemics. 
chronemics, and p&ralinguis^ics to achieve their ends? They may 
wish to experinrjent witii differentjactics along these lines, for 
example, standing around an offite waiting rather than making 
an appointrr^ent. or signalling friendliness and cdurtesy versus 
signalling anger and belligerence. 

4 Having located the person or office responsible lor the area in 
question, what rout(f^ to that access should be followed? (This 
overlaps with #2 and #3; that is. the decisfons are interlinked.) 

a. What route to access achieves what results? What happens if 
.you go directly to the top as compared to up the chain of 
command? What happens if you^o above the person or the office 
in question (bypassing that office entirely)? Will you be sent back 
down, or will tfjaiperson above do your work for you? What . 
happens if you use other relevant persons Within the system, for 
examf5le, if you go through the ombudsperson or the affirmative- 
action officer or the campus police? That is. what happens if you 
use the units already existing within the organization to 
enforce procedures or to handle complaints? What happens if 
you go to the pr&ss? What happensOf you employ an informal 
network, using the influence of persons who are within the 
organization, but outside the area of complaint? 

5 Assuming you have a problem you want changed, do you want to go 
it alone, as a group, or to Increase your power base by drawif!^ on 
other individuals and/or groups outside your task group? 

^ a. If you choose the latter, what effects wilt that have on your * 

group? Willnew specialists (like external public-relations persons') 
develop? Will the solidarity of the group increase or decrease? 
Will the group Tiave problems assimilating new members. 
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coordinating with other groups, etc.? Will the rewards (the 
probability of achieving your ends) outweigh the cpsts (time, 
energy.-coordinatlon problems, etc,)? WiJLthe gr_pup ke^p Its eye 
on thergoal or become Immersed in the contract functibo^? 
If you choose to increase your power base, how will you locate 
other groups or irxJlvlduals'> Petitions? The press? Placards? 
Bulletin!? Letters to the editor? W^iat appeals will work? Direct 
interaction with exlstlng.groupW> cafnpus (like the women's 
cau(?tis, the black caucus, etc. )'^ 

What effects will affiliation with other groups have on getting 
the change effected'^That Is, will you be judged by ySur 
■'associations'";' Will other organizations attempt toc\opt you? 
Will you want to really increase your numbers or simply^JOvlde 
the illusion of large numbers? How would you go about that? Do 
the items under b above function in that way? 



6 Wtwrt tactics and strategies might be employed that completely 
circumvent the existing system? That is, can you achieve your goals 
more quickly and readily by going outside the system than by 
working within it?(lt is presumed that participants will not use any 
rriethods that are illegal, unethical, or immoral.) What persons, 
organizations, institutions, butside the syst^ will have what kinds of 
effect';' Will a call to a senator do it';' Will a call to a cleric do it';' Will a 
public demonstration or picketing be effective'? Will a ''march" 
work'? Will an article in the town paper work'? 



Fxercise 1^. l earning About 
Strategies for Change in (Organizations 

PURPOSE The purpose of this exercise is to provide an alternative to the 
preceding section in terms of the organizational setting That is, the» 
same general purpose previously di$cussed'(to learn about strategies 
and tactics for change through experimentation and discovery) is upper- 
most; but in this cage, participants will be asked to leave the instructional 
setting and focus on an organization other than an educational oi*>e. 

procedure's. The procedures (in tef^ms of the questions, strategies, 
and tactics) are the same as in the preceding section. However, partici- 
pants'should decide on a problem relevant to an organiiation outside the 
learning community. Some examples are the following: 

1 The task group desires to have credit cards at the major department 
store in town 

2 The taskgroup is concerned with the rights of welfare recipients and , 
wants to gairi information from the welfare agency (or agencies) 
about welfare rights. 
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3. The $8k group Is Inttrested In helping a particular welfare recipient 

) who feels he or 8h5 Is getting the runarourxj, 

A JA®J®^'^ 9_^PyR^J?Qlil<^/®9.''LY?lood stam 

5 The task group wants to get a grcxjpilbrdry card which can be used ' 
at alhjibrarles In town. 

6. The task group (as a group) wants to get a bank loan to cover sonie 
snort-teriTi expenses ? , 

7. The task group wants to find out about the "quality of'life" In the 

town (infant mortality rates, crime rates, pollution, water purity, . 
. home ownership, etc.). 

8 The task group wants to find a placement for a nr>ultlhandlcapped 
child (what services are available and how toget them). 

9 The task group wants to incorporate as a tax-exempt nonprofit ' - 
organization 

1 0 The task group wants to change the confusing highway markers on 
the freeway 

« 

The task selected by the group may be as simple as finding out who 
is m charge of a certain area and managing to get access to that person 
(for example, talking to a bank president, store president, or Chamber of 
Connmerce director), or it may be a more complicated civil task (like find- 
ing out information about the city other than what the Chamber of Com- 
merce says, or altering some city-level procedure) 



- Exercise 11. Ethnomethodoiogical Interventions in 
Restaurants (by Donald Cruickshank) 

1 Order something that is not on thb menu and insist that It be served ' 
to you because you have a special dietary problem. 

2 .Ask for a larger (or smaller) portion of food when it is served. Use 
retorts such as "This isn't enough to satisfy me" (or "This is too 

much and I don't want to waste food"). Don't eai unless ther'e is a ' 
favorable response. * . • 

3 Ask that a table be moved to a more attractive place (for example. 
/ near a window) so that you 6an enjoy your meal more. 

4 Ask that one side dish be slibstitut^d for another (for example, a 
vegetable). > 

5 Ask to see the kitchen to determine if It is clean t>efore you eat there. 
Ask for evidence that the restaurant is licensed by the Board of 
Health, ■ 

6 Chang^iiKour mind after you are served, but before you begirt to eat. 
Ask for something your companion ordered t>ecause "it looks- 
better". 

^ 7 Ask to be served by another waitress who Is at a different station 
Decline to move — ask that the waitress niove. 
8. Ask for a salad dressing that is not available. Suggest that it would 
be simple enough to get some from the nearby grocery. 




8, Try to pay 'lalf of your bill with cash or a check and put the rest on 
your credit card. i * 

1.0. Ask for a chalr_that fits your.sjze more comforta% larger 

or snoaller. 
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A famous sociologist, Max Weber, once (pondered the beginnings of 
what has come to be kndvn as 'The Organizational Revolution"" and , 
. became concerned that the western world Is becoming too rational^ He 
fi>ared that much of the magic gnd the mystery that throughout history 
Ijps enriched life with a sense of enchantnient would disappear. 

Perhaps Weber was correct about the loss of enchantment, but we 
still, find plenty^ of /hystery In life, and organisations seem to be 
responsible for much 'of it. 'Despite -the emergence of a so^a^led 
"Science of Organizational Behavior" during the past generation or so, 
there is still much to be learned about organizations. However, some 
progress has aiso been^made as, indeed, .we hope this. series of volumes 
has demonstrated. • 

Perhaps it would be Instructive to pause at this point to revie\\ some 
of tne contributions thqt have been made to date. For reasons to be 
explained iatec, we suggest that there is probably no better place to star( 
than with the popular literature that has been published on this subject in 
recent decad^. 

. Some obscure person with no first name, referred to as Murphy, is 
said to have formulated the first law on organizations. "Murphy's Law" is: 

• If anything can go wrong it will. 

In fact, Murphy seems to have formulated a law for every occasion. 
Among them ate these: 

• Nothing is ever as simple as it first seems. 

• Everything you decide to do costs more than first estimated. 

• Evefy activity takes more time than you have. 

• Whatever you set out to do, something eis6 must be dom first, 

• If you improve or tinker with something long enough, ^ 
eventually it will break. 

• By making something absolutely clear, somebody will be 
corifused. 

• You can fool some of the people all .of the time and ail of the 
people some of the time—and that is sufficient. 

^ These principles have* provided a solid foundation upon which 
many other scholars have been able to build. Consider these 
provocative disclosures: 

• Weller's.Law: "Nothing is impossible for the man who doesn't 
have tojdo it himself." (1) 
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• Chlsholm'8 Second Law of Human Interaction: "Any time 
things appear to be going better,. you have overlooked 

. - -- 8onr>ethlri^(2)- - - 

• Shanahan's^b^: "The length of a meeting rises with the 
square of the ruimber of peppte present." (3) 
Finagle's Law: "Once a job Is fouled up. anything dona to 
improve it makes it worse." (4) 

• Rudln's Law>Vlh a crisis that forces a choice to be made among 
J alternative coih^sifc of action, most people will choose the worst 

one possible." (5) 

• Crane's Law: "There Is no such thing as a free lunch." (6) 

Notwithstanding these impressive contributions, Jhere has been 
some disagreement about the relative importance of Murfihy. At least 
some scholars assign. greater stature to a writer who does have a first 
name, C. Northcote Parkir^^n. It is of course he who formulated the well- 
known law that h6 modestly dubbed, "Parkinson's Layv," to wit: 

. • .Work expands to fill the tlfne available. {Parkin$on*$ Law, Hough-, 
ton and Mifflin, 1960.) 

Frqm this simple proposition he derived several corollaries, including 
these gems: ^ ' ) 

Expenditure rises to meet income {P&rkinsori's second law). 

• Time spent on any item of an (meeting) agenda will be In inverse 
proportion to the sum of moneyjnvglved. 

• Ttwre is an inverse relationship bg^een the opulence of the 
office decor of a firm and its solvency. 

^ In addition to these shattering. principles, Parkinson dibcovered the 
fofflSljIae for (a) determining the number of committee members neces- 
sary to make the working of a committee manifestly impossible, and (b) 
pinpointing the exact location of the most important people ^t a cocktail 
^arty, based on the leftward and centrifugal flow of human movement. 

Another breakthrough was made recently by Lawrence J. Pe^r, Ac- 
cording to his "Peter Principle:" ^ * 

• . In a hierarchy, every employee tends to rise to his/her level of 
incompetence. 

That is, once a person has become competent in a particular job, he/she 
Is promoted to a new job for which that person has no demonstrated 
competence. Unfortunately we cannot think of examples. 

To these fundamental laws we would modestly add our own: 

• There is always opposition to everything. 

Paralleling these theoretical developments, and partly stimulated by 
them, there Is a body of more applied work intended to help individuals 
cope with their own organizations, such as ToNMi^r^d's popular. Up The 
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Organi/ation Stephen Potter's One Upsmanship (Holt. 1952) is another 
example. This obscure classic advises people on how to manage every 
conceivable social situation they might encounter, from how to impress 
people wtien entering an art gallery (ploys <lnd gambits connected with 
the art of beuig. or seerriing to bQ. a visitor to afi art exfiibition) to basic 
clubmanstiip and doctofship (advice based on the natural onp-downness 
of ttie patief)t) Potter i^at fiis best wfien advising college students that 
tt)e under -graduate-man must give one of two impressions, eittier that he 
does nottiing but work, or tfiat \^e does no work To impress student 
watctiers. Potter advises striding into ttie reading roomwitfi hat on. going 
directly to tfie shelves of a subiect one is not necessarily studying, taking 
out a book as il one knew wfiore to look for it, runnir^g down a reference, 
and walking out ayain "quietly but plonkingly." 

rtie field-fTTTiierarcfuology reached a new plateau witfi ttie 1977 
publication of Harold Morowitz's.f 50 Inches (Ox Bow Press). Tfie autfior. 
a biologist. tias for ttie first time discovered and catalogued many of tfie 
fiuman species ttiat inhabit various niches witfiin or gani/ations The 
Uieorv IS based on ttiese obviouslv valid [postulates 

^ T tie prirTuuy functions of anv organization are performed by peo- 
ple in \\^e lower ecfielons: 

• Ttie higfiei one climbs in the fiierarcfiy. ttie more time one must 
spend justifying, wfiat one is doing: 

• The tiigfier oneJooks in a hierarcfiy, the more likely one is to find 
incompetent people doing unnecessary work totally unrelated to 
ttie primary purpose of tfu? organization (Tfiis postulate 
fopresents a convergence witfi tfie "Pet(?f Priru^iple ") 

Witli tfiis disarmingly simple tfn?ory. \he auttior fias already discov- 
ered several species Only a few can be mentioned fiere 

1 Ihe Octopus niche tfiis small office fiolds tfie*specialist surrounded 
by tecfmical books and desk calculators, wtio fends off predators by 
spewing out large quantities of rTUJrky ipk in the forr^i of memos, 
printouts, reports, copies, charts, graphs, and the like 

2 The Howler Monkey niche: infiabited by packs art people wtio guard 
tfieir territorial domains with busy work and verbal attacks on 
interlopers (complaints and gossip) 

3 The Beaver niche occupied by insecure individuals who are so 
anxious to please ttie boss ttiat ttiey overwhelm everyone with work; 
they find so many options and produce so many informative memos 
that things get dammed up for everybody else. 

4 Jti^ Ruffe/ Fish niche \^e\e ttie self-important person who is too small 
for ttie job. creatively guards fiis ego with ritualistic displays of 
clotfiing and uniforrTis. name dropping, and especially by remaining 
always inaccej^siblQ 

5. The Giraffe niche: a tall and-narrow place for ttie enviable person with 
his head in tfie clouds who is able to remain serenely aloof from 
everything that happens about fiim. ^ . 



6. The Sand Crab niche: ior the career person who defends his posltl^ 
by giving the appearance of being constar^tly busy at his job while 
forever nr>ovlng sideways. 
Perhaps the reader is wondering why we have chosen to dwell "upon 
these popular works when there Is voluminous literature of serious schol- 
arship on organizations that deserves mention. Our choice has been de- 
liberate. For the popular literature is a formal expression of what can be 
termed 'street knowledge," the informal theories of organization {\^a\ 
each of us has fashioned from our own experiences with organizations. 
The very popularity of these works demonstrates beyond doubt that each 
of us needs and uses organizational theories. We could not get along 
without them. And moreover, we believe that theory derived from such 
stre^knowledge should be seriously considered by social scientists. 

' The fact is thqt experience-based theory is often so convincing that 
by comparison it is tempting to depreciate so-called "scientific" theory. 
Many persons are probably inclined to agree with C. Northcote Parkinson 

(p. vli) when he states that: 

•i 

Heaven forbid that students should cease to read ^KX>ks on the science o< public 
or business administration— provided only that these works are classified as fic- 
tion. Placed between the novels of Rider Haggard and H G. Wells, Internningled 
with volumes about ape men and space ships, these textbooks could harm no 
Of^e. 

And, it is easy to be skeptical about social science. For example, 
consider the so-called '*Law of Propinquity/* namely that'marriages tend 
to occur among people who reside near one another; or conversely, peo- 
ple in this country who have not met seldom marry. Such propositions 
hardly seem more advanced than conventional wisdom. In fact, hasn't 
everyone always known that ;'birds of a feather flocR together'^? 

However, there is also a problem with conventional wisdom. It tells 
us something else: "opposites attract." if birds of a feather flock to- 
gether, then how can opposites attract? When ttie question is posed in 
this way, one can begin to see the roie of social science in relation to 
conventional wisdom. In addition to discovering-R^w principles, and this 
too often fails to occur, social science can help identify and unravel the 
conditions when propositions in the store of conventional wjsdom apply 
and when they do not. 

One has only to consider the movie (and the book) Up the Down 
Staircase, a portrait of New York City teachers that was discussed in Vol- 
ume II of this series. It exemplifies many popular works characterizing 
teachers as docile,' compliant employees dominated by administrators 
and overwhelmed by the bureaucracy. And yet, it must be remembered 
that the play-it-safe teachers that Bel Kaufman describes, during the 
1960's were involved k^ some of the^most rancorous teacher strikes in 
the history of American education. It is not meaningful to ask whether 
these teachers are "really" as compliant as Kaufman portrays them or 
as rebelfious as they are painted in the news media. The question is, 
under what cor^itions have various groups of teachers in New York City 
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and elsewhere acted aggressively.^nd when have they been more docile, 
and why"^ This Is one place social science can make a contribution. 

The authors of the literature wo have cited are of course writing 
largely with tongue-in-cheek. But7they me also sounding warnings about 
a serious issue: the capacity of organizations to overwhelm individuals 
arid thus eventually overpower and distort their social purposes. Is it true 
that members of organizations eventually lose sight of organizational 
purposes and is it true that they are rewarded tor adapting to organiza- 
tions as they presently exist"^ Can well-meaning Individuals be rriolded 
into creatures of organizations^ And if it is possible, is it inevitable";^ 

Large organizations are essential for Industrialized society, and in- 
deed for modern democracy However, their |:x)wors can seriously impair 
the ability of employees of. service organizations to serve their publics. A 
challenge, then, is to find ways to curb the power c^t organization? with^ 
out destroying their advantages We believe that by reflecting upon orga- 
nizations, people can learn how to resist sonm of the worst features of or- 
ganizations and how to unleash the positive potential that, is ir^heient in^ 
modern organizations 

In short, social scientists can. and often mus\ start with the same 
street knowledge that most citizens use everyday. It is then their job to 
test and refine this knowledge in order to make it more useful. Social sci- 
ence and conventional wisdom feed upon one another ; lience, social sci- 
entists, practitioners and other laymen must collaborate to build a valid 
and useful body of organizational theory 

It is on this premise that we have launched this series of volumes. 
We hope that the series will piompt you, our readers, to go well beyond 
this brief introduction to the study of organizations. And we hope that 
you-— whether practitioners or social scientists— will try. as we have 
tried, to cross the boundary of social science and practice with collabo- 
rators whose colleagueship might prove as valuable and intellectually 
stimulating as ours has been 



FOOTNOTES 

' A H Weiler. movift editor of F^)f> /Vovv yor/< ^Vn^s, ifi a privately clrculatod rTiornorandurr) 
' Quoted by Rovert M Porter. Professor of Education. State University, Onconta. N Y in 
\he Saturday Reviev^. Feb. 1. 1964 ChlsholrTiunidontlfled 

* Eileen Shanahan, economics reporter tor Jhe New York Tifjios 

* Ouoled by Brooks Atklnsonin r/)e /Vow YOfk limes. Feb 1. 1 963, Finagle unidentified. 

* S. A. Rudin of Atlanta In a letter to tne /Vew flepuO//c, 1961 

* Burton Crarie, The ScH^histicateci Investor (S\\rion mi] V^chuste^ . 19S9) 
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Appendix 

Instructional Mode, Goals, and Objectives* 



INSTRUCTIONAL MODE 

The instructional nrxxle used during the Corps Member Training In- 
stitute was Innportant In ensuring the effectiveness of the materials and . 
the fpvocable responses of participants. Suggestions forjthe mode and 
tone of Instruction follow: 

1 . Instruction should occur In small groups. Ideally participant* 
should be organized In basic discussion groups of about 10 
members with one Instructor for each group Diversity of 
backgrourxJ arDong group members with one Instructor Is highly 
desirable, instructors should be flexible and vary the program to 
nr>eet the demands of an evolving Instnjctional process. 

2. Instruction should give attention to the needs and interests of 
participants. The backgrounds and levels of sophistication of 
participants should be assessed prior to, or at the first meeting, so 
that pfannlhg and grouping Is responsive to the diversity and 

^ needs of participants. 

3. Instructional expectations should be made public. Participants ^ 
should receive statements of training goals and objectives, how 
those goafs and objectives will be achieved, and indicators of how 
the participants will be evaluated. 

4. Instruction should provide for Intensive involvement of 
participants. Special effort should be made to select case stVidles, 
papers, vlgneftes, readings, abstracts, and Jllms that .are 
partlcularly^j^ckl to participants who are preservice or Inservlce 
teachers. Srnm group discussion should be planned to give every 
participant an active part In establishing a rationale, making 
choices and decisions, and testing principles and theories inherent 
In different kinds of organizations. 

5. Instruction should capitalize on the temporary society created by 
the group Itself. Characteristics of the group, as Illustrated In Its 
governance and Its social and work problems, may be used for 
analysis and diagnosis, providing a real situation with which 
individuals and groups can deal. 

6. Instruction should deal v^ith process problems and skills as part of 
Instruction, How and why people behave In certain ways in an 



^Reprint^ iron) Volume I of this sBri^s by Corwin and Edeffelt, Perspectives on Organiza- 
tions: Viewpoints for Teachers (Washington. D C : Americarf' Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, 1976), pp. 8-10, 
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organization is part of learning about organizations. As 
apcroprlate, participants should use illustrations of their own 
behavior to analyze why particular progress or achievement by a 
" group has or has rwt be^n made. 

7 Instruction should engage participants directly with problems of 
analysis, diagnosis, and choice. In part, this point reiterates 
numbers 4 anb 5. In addition, participants should have Instructors 
and speakers Interpret and discuss field experiences. rolei}laylng 
situations, and other experiences. In all of these activities, the 
purpose Is to deal directly and personally with how effectlyely one 
can work through a problem In a logfcal, rational way. 

^ 8. Instruction should provide d variety of activities. Engaging the 
interest df people in studying organizations is not easy. A variety 
of activities enriches the training session; fof example, case 
studies, film and vignette analysis, field-based study of various 
organizations, independent study, feedings, and films which are 
appropriate for use in groups of various sizes. 

9. Instruction should include close guidance, monitoring, and 
evaluation 'of participants. The Instructor-participant ratio should 
allow some one-to-one contact, providing opportunities to discuSs 
how the goals of the program fit those of the individual arxl to 
negotiate modifications when possible. Such modifications, of 
course, become a matter of record and provide sortie data for 
program evaluation. The instructor s responsibility for evaluation is 
continuous and should be done cooperatively with participants 

10 Instruction should respect the status of all participants. Although 
all participants (and instructors as well) are learners, each ^ 
participant presumably has a different status based on his or her 
competence, experience, and power position. This is especially 
true if a group contains both preservice and inservice teachers: 
Each person's place in the hierarchy should be recognized and 
respected. 

We recognize that these 10 points are appropriate to study in any 
field and all too often are unattainable for one or more reasons. Yet. a 
large part of the success of the Corps Member Training Institute was at- 
tributable to 9 continuous effort to follow these principles. Each person 
ugftig this material for instructional purposes will need to decide how 
best to present the concepts based on ever-<^hanging tradeoffs among 
instructors' skills, learners' needs, and administrative support systems. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The materials contained in Parts I and II pf this book work together, 
enabling participants to achieve certertn goals and objectives. The goals 
and objectives are shared with participants so that everyone is aware of 
the purposes for studying organizations. 



The overall goal of Perspectives on Organizations Is to: 

• Develop an awafeness of the characteristics and functions of 
organizations, and of hew organizations and individuals 

. -----intluence each other ^ _ -. 

The program designed to help participants reach.thls goal Includes 
Instruction to: » 

• Enable participants to identify problems that result from or are 
aggravated by some characteristics of organizations. 

• Provide participants with i^klils. enabling them to analyze 
organizations and organizational problems. 

• Build participant Inte^^t in continuing Independent study of 
organizations in the future. 

When they have compietdd the program, participants, should be 
able to demonstrate (through analysis and discussion of organizations) 
that they have: 

• An understanding of why it is impprtant to study organizations. 

• A knowledge of some of the complexities resulting from member- 
ship in organizations. 

• the ability to define organizations, social systems, bureaucracy, 
organization theory. 

• An awareness of approaches used to study organizations. 

• An awareness of some key features of organizations. 

• An understanding of hoW the various functions of organizations 
are coordinated. 

• An awareness of models that are useful for analyzing 
organizations. 

• The ability to classify organizations according to typology. 

• An Cinderstanding of how the social environment might affect the 
organization. 

• A knowledge of strategies for coping in organizations. 

These, and perhaps other objectives that participanis will identify 
for themselves, should be achieved as a study proceeds. Participants 
and instructors will frequently want to refer back to these objectives to 
assess progress. The materials and activities designed to help achieve 
the objectives are contained in each book in this series 
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